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A - " ■ ■ FOREWORD 

Most of the pub Ilea t lions issued Jointly by ERIC/ChESS a Ad the SSEC 
are aimed at K-12 social studies teacherjs. JDccasionally, howev^, it v 
seems important to step back and fake Ig&gpr vde\£— at those institutions 
and educators who are responsible for preparing and producing social ' d < 

. * >. ; * ■ y .. - ■ , * 

studies teachers,. After all, as tke<\ authors of this monograph poiri't out, 

\ 

preservice and inservice educators share with teachers the responsibility 
for what is good or bad about the fields of social studies. 

What's happening in social studies teacher education today? Therfe 
are many indications that the field may be fighting for its very survival. 
..Even the mos- optimistic observers acknowledge that declining enrollment 
in preservice teacher education prdgrams is/depressing the job market for 
social studies teacher educators. Moreover, the increasingly heated 
competition among an ever-growing nupber of subjects for a chunk of the 
school day, in conjunct ion^rfrlth the "back to basics" movement 9 ' seems to 
be jeopardizing the v place of social studies in the public school curriculum. 

Indexations* of both these trends have been alarmingly evident e^n 
.in our own backyard. Recently, as a co&t-cutting measure, the Boulder, 
Valley School District decided to trim One class period out of the junior- 
high-school day. In response to protests from students and parents that • 
the shortened day would deny students the .opportunity to take all the . x 
electives the^'wanted, the school board voted to reduce the number of 
required courses in EngMsh arid the social studies/ Scarcely a week 
later, the governor bfxlblorado publicly advocated phasing ou.t the School 
of Education at the University of Colorado. 

It is our own view, as we^l as that of tY\e authors, that .such 
bminoijs developments call for a stronger and more purposeful response 
^than a collective wringing Of hands. We hope that this monograph will 
stimulate someXsocial studies t teacher educators to initiate a Iconstructive, 
systematic plan-Vnot of reaction, but of action. * 1 

■ ' " Irv^xq Morrissett ' ' 

Ditector f ERlQ Clearinghouse for 
(social Studies/Social Science Education 

Executivp Director , Social Science 
Edu&^tjop Consortium - ' ■ , . 
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^ . • 

This monografJh was designed to initiate a dialogue about th6 currsi 
status auid foreseeable future*^ social studies teacher education, Tk. 
. general /conceptual disarray of sofcial srudie^s as a subject fie^c, coup.c 
with the shift from teaqher shortage io surplus that occurred it. the 
early 1970s, /has created enormous conixision and concern among socials 
studies teacher educators. Social studies teacher education is the 
heart of whatever is good or bad about: the field. 

It is the authors' hope that enough "common grdund can be izentifie 
among Contending ractions in social studies to enable social studies 
teacher educators to forge a unified community/ Unless social^ studies 
> teacher educators come together to discuss" critical tgrtf&lems- facing -n^ 
field and develop a strong national action plan, it%l$ possible *tha~ tM 
nex^ decade will witness the final ero&ion of social; studies as an 
important field of inquiry in education. 

This monograph., is a beginning i .and it* will fail in, its purpose _ 
.others in the" field are not challenged to follow through { '.The basic 
issue, in the authors' opinion, is" 1 whether social studies educators - a 
willing to allow special-interest groups to eat away at" t-Jie field or 
whether there are transcending common* purposes jjfhicfr will bina\.to$jpthi 
.enough human and material resources to\ get on with the job -of \ building 
social studies as a field and as" a profession. 

The authors afe deeply grateful to /the 39- social studies teacher 
.educators who graciously and carefully responded- to , our reguest for 
information. Given their extraordinarily busy schedules, ye- were sur y j? 
that so many responded to a questionnaire that toolc two hours to ans«^ 
* (see Apptendix). We have decided that the high •response rat ir was a si .9 
What many of pur colleagues share our concerns* about .the futuffe of s* 
studies teacher education. This inference is one of the most* encou^a*^ 
aspects of our inquiry. ',..*/■ - ' 

We thank our graduate assistants, Sergei Grigorik of Florida 
International University and Tim Helmus of Michigan State University, 
fop helping to organize, interpret, and collate the cfuestioiinaire data. 
Grateful appreciation goes .also tb Elaine Tuckqr, Julie Bagli^n, and \ 
.Marian Aldr^d, who typed the original manuscript. * 
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INTRODUCTION - , % 1 \ 

T|ie ir en: of this ~ r is* to explcr rne current state o; rrfairs 
in social odxes teach-- ^ucation at th- elementary and seconc, levels. 
This stud} ws prompted n earlier ana. iis of research' in so 

studfies te^aer education wh i revealed 'very little organized Tmation 
aboi soc stu 



by . h _^e- of 




\dies tea.-rier p_ucation prrcrams in the United 5 and 
the aur-r- ^at such a study was long overdue ~ie need^ 
for > systematic in: : - .« '^on about social" studies teacher ligation 

ha * . -e -specially ' err ti ^pince 1971, the year enrollment pra- 
se ocial studies education programs began to decline, 

-hi^acalysis ia/seleV ve rather than comprehensive. Time and space 
li tar ins have precluded m-depth, rigorous examination. The authors 
in eac "^se^Xo deek out ^ajor generalizations regarding tb= ^ratus 

o >rudie,6 teacher ation — leaVdng to the reader and tc sub- 

se -?eic : - searchers the rt^onsibility for filling in the details. 

ht ^aper is ^(ritten imarily for social sfudie$ teacher educators 
a. :e , z:_.ege !j and univer--* . level and secondarily for persons serving* 
ir arious teacher-trainxr- and administrative capacities at state and 
Icr- — -eveis. The author devoted their primary attention to ,the role and 
responsibilities of collexef and universities in^teacher education.. ^ 

This monograph is organized Into, thrtee major sections. Section I ' . * 
"focuses on social studies teacher education— at the elementary level (grades 
C-6) ; the second section focuses .on secondary social studies teacher 
education (grades 7-12). Each oi these sections contains generalizations, 
conclusions, and recommendations about the trends, issues * needs, and 
promising practices/programs ip "social studies teacher education at that 
level. The nine specific categories treated at both levels are institu- 
t-ianal trends, enrollment, the "back to basics 11 movement, the shrinking . 
ob market, new content in the social sti&ies multicultural education, 

\ ' . : '• . ' • . < 

c *Jan L.* Tucker, "Research on Social , Studies Teaching and Teaclier 
Educatidta,", in Francis K Hu^klns et al. , Review of Research in Social 
Studied JSdtocation, '1970-1975 (Boulder, Coloi : B^IC Clearinghouse for 
Social 5tudies/.S6cial Science Education, .National Counffcil for the Social 
Studies, and^Socia^ Science Education Consortium, 19 n) . • ' 
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exceptional student^ competition with other ^chool sub - ct - and 
competency->based teacher certif ioation. 'lotion IJI presents the authors' 
recommendations for program development, policy taction, ^c 1 research. v 

This paper i£ .based' primarily on^at^drawn from a - rvey question- 
naire * developed by the, authors and administered \o selec f -: social studies 
teacher educators around the country. (The questionnaire :s reproduced 
in the Appendix to ttris vqlume.) The respondents^ ldenc-:^.ed through ttw 
.1977-78 membership rolls of the Social Sciencfe Education Consortium at^d 
\the National Council for the Social Studies, were sele^tfu b^~ the authors 
on the ? basis *of personal knowledge of their activities in, interest in, 
i^nd contributions to social sxudies teacher education. Tbe survey instru- 
ment was 'initially sent to 48 Educators, 25 of whom wer ; primarily ( 
elementary teacher trainers And 23 of whom were nainly secondary teacher 
traineca. (Specific information about respondents, anc ret-jirz pefcentages 
are Jf ound In the introductions to the individual sections on elementary 
and secondary teacher educatii^n^ Additional data wre drawn from an 
extensive computer search of the EklC system, from training materials^ 
pTtovdded by the survey respondents^ and from the authrrs 1 personal 

knowledge. , * T 

. * • > %" ■ ' 

k " Because -few. of the major dev* ^ment' affecting s r a± ^vadie* 

teacher education that have occurred during the^ five vears h& 

found £heir way into the prdfessienal literature, the-authr- chos 

rely on the- grass-roods experiences of those at the forefront, where the 

resTilts of declining enrollment in social studies* teacher education have 

be^n most telling. 

The 'results of thi[s analysis are ^everely\qualif ied by the limitations 




)f the data stftH^ces, .especially the /survey questionnaires-sample. 



No 



attempt ^was made* to obtain a representative sample of elementary-* and 
secondary social ^studies teacher educators nor to stratify the. sample on 
th^tfasis of ge<^grap(ii(^l location, age, sex/ racial or etshnic background,' 
numb ei- of ^ears.in service, or # size and type of institution^ The authors 
merely sought > obtain ^he views of a lffespecteti group <^f social studies 
teacher educators*about curreat! issues, trends, neecfs, and practices in 



Che-field. 
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\ v * I. H-2*BNTARY SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER EDUCATION , C 

■ » X 

^ • ^ - . In an attdsnnr o assess the status of teacher education in the field 
- of elementary ^r::^al studies, the authors submittec^to 25 teacher 

educators a .questionnaire designed ip. elicit their views regarding curtent 
issues, ' trends, needs, and practices in elementary social studies* teacher 
education. The names of these teacher educatoi/s were selected from the 
1977-78 membership rol^Ls of tne Social Science Education Consortium and' 
&e National Council for] the* Social Studies. All 25 were believed to • ' 
have been worlcing primarily in the ^eld^ of elementary social studies for 
at. lfeast five yea^rs and to Tiave roa'de valuable contributions to 'the* f ield ¥ -i 
• Accordingly, hese educators wer^ judged' to be competent ^ementary social^ 
studies teacr^r educators. • x ■ r '* v ^ 

Only 15 zz the 25 persons initially contacted completed and returned 
the questionnaire. Two respondents indd^ca ted that they devfrt^d most^of 
their timi^-to teacher education at the "secondary l€^el|^thus, only thcrse 
po^tiqns - * tr » esponses dealing wirh eie^enLary social studies were 



ured "for „ . rt of the stjady. Since the initial response dis- 



appointing,"" zhe authors elected to send^opies oi? the questionnaire to ten 
additional j^eacher educators who were* believcwi to be engaged primarily in (1 
. / the ^ie^^S^ efementary social studies teachet education. Of these ten, ^ 

r six completed ,and returned" their copie^ v „ Thus, the tyo fcailiftgs yifelded 

* . f & tqt&l of 21 completed q^&stionnaire^.^ , - ' ^ r 

' ' * "It is significant to n^ote that, of f the > teacher 'eduSS^ots tffia did not, 

y . return their questionnaires, six in^-the init^ia^ group and two*in'the 

second group'Tndicated that they failed to do so "because they were no 
r - longer wbrfting in the field* of elementary social studie^. ' TJie fact that 

all eTgKb of these people were regarded by their ^tollT^agues <as as tabliahed 
^figures in the field of elementary social studies teacher ^duca^pn is 1 
unsettling, for it mdy be indicative o^ a general movement away from 
social studies into other areas of teacher education. * * 

The qufest^ons *>n the survey instruments Were organized into n^he 



. y categories: (1) institutional trends, (2) enrollment, (3) the "back to 

^ b I - ' - . - *i j • * * y 

f ' ' ba6ies M movement, (4) the shrinking job market^jf5) newVonfent in the v 

• * social studies, (6) multicultural education^ (7) exceptional students,, - / 

> (8) competition with oth^r schopl ^ubjecfts, -and ' (9) cqmpptehcy-based "A/ 7 ^ ^ f 



s teacher certification. The organization of th^s section p^r^llels that. 

.* format. * The findings for all nine categories are presented first', 
^ J followed by the authors*' conclusions basedon - theJf indings, / 

■ • - ; ' - ^ w * - ■ - - ' : 

I . ' 4 \ Findings , \ . ^ ^ . • ' «r /% ^ ' 

'V * j V- v ^ • V ' ~ " ■ ^ ■ - 

^ 1.0 What^s^H&ppenilig ±n Your IpsEitution ? ; . 

1.1 Briefly ^describe the two, most important trends in social studies 

.teacher educaticfn itf yoifr institution. In declining order" of frequency, * * 

■ s $ 

x ^the four trends cited most often by respondents were (T) improved teaching 

* . . ' * * ' • ' + * \ , « \ ^ - 

methods, (2) expanfled field experiences, (30 declining ^enrollments 'in „ "/ 

^ ■ *• . ' s.* . 

\ social studies method&^courses , seminars*, and workshops^ ' and (4) increased 

" rte££orts -"to integrate sobial studies with reading and other ba'sic School ' 
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sub j ecTt 



v. 



ios§ respondents who cited improved teaching methpds referre<Qto f 
suth indicators as putting more emphasis on skills, .making the social 
studies more meaningful £frd relevant for* the needfc of children, ascertaining^' • 
rieeds at ttie local schools level, sequencing Reaching strategies ^puomoting .„ 
inquiry applbaches and^problem- solving ^c^ivities, assessing the- goal's " rjj * 
of Social stu^iesi^t ruction, ^and teaching new topics, incl^ding^care^p: .""^-^ :f s 
d!eKication and jnulTticultural education. Only one respondent r*i^fed ^l<^bai \ 



^education and law-related citizenship education. - • . * 

- i » AltJ^)ygh field experiences were ci^ed by one-fdurth/ of the- respondent^, 
, it should be no£ed that twQ 6f these respondents explained that .their 
programs jwere not t tofaliy field-based; however, they did indicate thstfe- 
they were offering their undergt^u^tes more £ield experiences than before. ^< , 
p Only 'four respondents ment^jM^ declining undergraduate and graduate 
>llment. This^is suxprisi"g» in ew of ttie ftatiohal trend^tqward r j 



eprrollment. lhls "is suxpi 
n declining enrollment in teacher education pr6grams. Presumably these" 
4 ^respondents w^re not expertfencing declines in enrolithent ' at tt^eir 

^ institutions, or at least they did not? .see this as afi Important* trend. 

" ^PeifTiaps equally significant is the respondents' concern about ^rhe*/ 

inclusion ip their methods courses of ^onten^/dealing" witjj^ slcills aha ^ 
j y^^ 1 subject iyh:Qr. Five respondents cited either or both of 1 these emphas^6. 

^ % Three respondents referred ^:o trends, in affective learninjgr"°T.wo\ qs&& 

thefe was ^rfci^pased em|ftiasi§ on values ,educatioj(i at. their institutions, 



ERIC r • - ; /■•.: a 



•. .'. '•' A- y ~ . •• •/•, '.L 

While the «others reported, an opposite trend: 

Of • a mpre* tenuous nature is the ^nti-af f ective; * . : ' 
• ' \ /political sentiment building up (down with values / >• 

y t clarification), and" tea'chera, stealing time front art, ^ r 
, music, scie^ce^, and social studies to ^teath vioxe ' l-^x 



reading and math 



K 




J ^1*2 Brief ly describe the two most important issues .in social studies 
teacher education at your institution.' There was little agreement among 
respondents about the mpst significant issues in 'elementary social studies 
i teacher education^ ►Although a wide Variety of issues were cited, most of 
them tended to reflect) suci^local concerns^ as changes in state qertif ication 
requirements, strategies for encouraging faculty participation in field- 
based" trailing, requirements for ad^iiss^on to prftgrkms, cbllgge-wi<^" 
reorganisations, and students' lack of preparation in tl>e' social sdiences. * 
The threA issues that* were cited by four or more respondents,' ip or^er er 

y • • * 

decreasing frequency, were £(1) effectiveness of^ social studies cpurses,, 
(2) the back-to-basics movement, and ^(3) compet^ncjr-ba^ed and field-based, 
teacher education.' L / .., ; 4#: *• \ ^ 

•» Much cancern\was expressed about' tKfe valuav^f existing social studies 
courses. *One respondent asked :■ >, *« - ■ -* 

* ■ * , - - * ■ - ■■ - ' ■ ' . <: * ' ^ v i 

^ v Should .w^per sis t in emphasizing a kipd or serial \ — ■ . 

* 1 studies ^ducatiton^hich stresses inquiry,/ prvolilegi' ' / %4 , 

\ . • * sol YA^8» involvement, and values, which ^s seldom? r . ' „Vv 

\ \ implemepfced in the* public "Schdo^s? . / • 

*A second fBsijpndent' Wondei^d: - % • ■ j ^ ^ ^ 

*Do existing social stiidies courses actually ^hel^L 
teachers- to accept and respect the^needs -a^d "■ - < ' \ ' 
interests of children of (different Jrrfce^, / ctr^t\ires, * 
backgrounds, and languages? *. v " * / * 

• j A. third respohdent wrote: / ■ ' ^< I " * 

* ^ The, most important "issue is how to help teachers 

w * work' effectively with disadvantaged, very-iowfcf eading 1 ^ 

^ ^ % stqdents with 7 value structures different fro/t their 1 J .* \ - « * '■ 

^ .* ■ OWn - ' ' ' • / v."' • *y 

"back^to-basicsll movement>w2fe the f^cal^point of ^We second-most-' 

frequently, cited cluster of issu^. " Several respondents qijiestion^d the > 

meaning of th^s movement^ror their 'social studies "courses : , 7 ' 

Should we give more an^hAsis to skills — -map rea^ifng, ' j 

acqjiis^tion o^ information from t'textAooka 1 etc.' — and % ♦ . s 0 [. 
. r t^vsocially- significant contqntf (The *back-:to- '7*' 

S b^sl'cs persons sayl that pupil^are-toa ycfiin^ f <r sucA^ 
content^arfd that ^It -doesn 1 1 do any gbbd a^iyway^) ' r' 



r . <£s8U^S related to competejicy-based and f ielcf-'bafsed teacher- education, • 

programs w*te citfrt by. -fbur%f t>e^espondgnts— in particular , the tendency 

• o^^og^^d>i^ge^ and^u^versitt^s to resist competency-based progtams 

tflkndaft^'ty «sF*tfe departments of r education,! -the ifie^^vr^ demands on faculty - 

time aa^eneVgy; imposed ;by compWtendy^based anj fie^dxbased programs, and • 
i> * ' '. -j \ 5 • < - v 

•V tfce^logisticdl problems cheated by/ sudh optograms.' 

. ' » * 9 ■ » f • - 

i'A Only two respondents said they' thought -that survival of the social 

r * ^ * • * ■•' * . * * » • * *■ * 

- ^ "studies ds *n ^fekjif* the elementary school curriciill|m w^s an t important ;^ 
v issu^ Onerrefa^bndpnt who appeared to be extremely (perhaps justifiably) *" 

worried abotit the future of the social 'studies component of his iffs"titution f s 

_ . * *■ ' 

teacher gducatiOR program cited these issues: , > 

Can the^ social studies maintain a separate identity at: 
■ " ' my institution? How can we mediate ouf struggle for 

cotitrol of curriculum development? 

Three respondents failed to cite any important issues related to^ 
elementary social studies teacher education at, their institutions^. 

t 1-3 Briefly describe the two most important needs in social studies 
teachgz.. education in yd>ur institution. Although nearly as many needs were 
identified' as there, were respondents, three categories of »needs stood out: ' 
L (i) greater coordination and cooperation, (2) more courses suited to the 
needs of students, both preservice and inaervice, and (3) more instructional 
materials and equipment. , "* ' 

'* By far the most pressing need expressed by respondents was for more 
and better courses in the social studies, the social sciences, and related 
fields. Morg than half the respondents saw ^this as their greatest need. 
Some requested a wider diversification of well-taught social ^cjence 
courses, while others 'expressed, the need for social studies courses that 
would "incorporate classroom management techniques," "deal exclusively 
with the social studies" (rather than cover two or more school subjects), 
"determine entry-level competence of students," and "prepare students for 
J the large number' of marginally motivated learners they encounter during 
student teaching." 

The secbnd-most-pressing need mentioned was for greater coordination 
of* effort and cooperation among 'all agencies associated with social studies 
teacher education. Specif ically cited were the needs for coordination of 
effort between elementary and secondary teacher education programs, for 
^allowing students greater flexibility in planning their programs of study, 
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and fpr developing sound collaborative relationships be'tween departments 

and with^cal school districts; / 

The^h\rd-greatest need expressed was fo*r more instructional 

resources anft equipment and better -facilities. One respondent wrote, 

"We are iibt at all well equipped in terms of curriculum materials. 

Frankly, our curriculum library is s.omewhat of a joke." Another wrote, 

"Ve % hay€ little or no instructional aids, t^lthbugh] we are preparing 

teachers' who will Have access to such aids." A third was concerned about 

the; need' for "adequate- re^purces to support i?e£earch, curriculum develop- 

• - m^nt,^"and instruction." * 

, OtherlSrespondents cited the jneeds described ''below: * < 

/ -Provision ,f or a cJLinical prof esso|r§hjyp^-a position 

■ * whose reward^ are tied to success ^in teaching and 

service — to allow some members ipf the department '<* 
. ' ; : a stronger commitment to teacher education without 

the. publish/perish pressure. - % 

An v l effective means for keeping students from con- 
cluding [that] college preparation in social studies 
is irrelevant when they see practicing teachers who 
reflect few, if any of the professional behaviors 
espoused in their methods courses. 

* • * 
More prestige for social studies. . . . We are at 

1 the bottom of the list. Reading and math are far 

more powerful. ^Better models [in the field] of * 

* people who teach social studies well. 

- A defragmentation of the definition of what con- 

stitutes social studies. - ■ * 

1.4. Brief ly describe the two most promising practices/ programs in 
> social studies teachek education at your institution. The two kinds of 
practices or programs most-often cited were various. combinations of field- 
based $nd in-class experiences^ (mentioned eight times) and a variety of 
innovative inservicte experiences. One respondent described a "professional 
semester" in which a team of professors simultaneously instructs 20-25 
undergraduates two days a week and supervises them in elementary sphool 
settings. Another mentioned a program in whiciy undergraduate methods 
• classes in social studies are taught in actual elementary classrooms. 

Among the inservice experiences described were programs in economics 
education, multicultural studies, and law-related education and courses 
offered jointly with other colleges. Respondents who taught at the under- 
graduate levejl mentioned a variety of promising practices > and programs, 



among them a requirement that students ptepare resource files in advance 
of student teaching; an integrated math-science-social studies methods 
course; a one-semester bloc which combines ^intensive student teaching 
x with work in 4 methods, instructional "nwkiia?, and measurement; u^e of the 

contract system in grading students; the gractite of videotaping students 

\ i > , ■" ■ ' • *- . <« ~ • , " * 

in methods classes. yhile they teach saniple lessons, . 

Several respondents referred to. change An course emphasis at their 

Institutions. These changes involved redefining , £hefcsoci^l studies in 

te[rms of lifelong roles or life competencies, stressing specific teaching 

competencies, individualizing instruction in Methods courses, and 

examining the act of teaching in ethnographic terms, 

. / 

*■ 

2^0 Enrollment ¥ 

2.1 Briefly describe /undergraduate, graduate, and inservice 
enrollment trends in the social studies program at your institution. No 
respondent indicated that enrollment in social studies courses was increas- 
ing. Ohe-third of the respondents said that undergraduate enrollments' 
were stable at their institutions; the remainder reported a gradual decline 

4 

averaging from five to seven percent a year. Of the seven institutions 
reporting stable enrollments in undergraduate social studies classes, six , 
were large state-supportedi universities and one was a small liberal arts 
college, . , 

Social studies courses offered at the graduate and inservice levels^- 
showed a greater — though by ho mentis precipitous—decline in enrollment 
Of the eighteen respondents whose institutions maintain graduate programs, 
fifteen reported a steady decline in enrollment in elementary social 
studies courses, while three reported thht enrollment had stabilized. 
One respondent who is teaching at a large state university reported a 
resurgence in enrollment at the doctoral level. 

Enrollment in inservice activities — for example, special courses for 
teachers, staff development centers, teacher education centers, and work- 
shops — also appears to be oh the decline. One respondent noted: ■ 

The only inservice programs that h&ve been successful 
are those where grants have paid- teachers ifor 

attending. We have had practically no requests for t 
social studies inservice in the past two years. j \ , 



Another respondent struck a similarly depressing .note: "There is little 
apparent interest in the "field. Apparently the, teachers know everything 



they think they need^ to know!" 



Despite the preponderance of gloomy comments, one-third pf the 
respondents said they had observed encouraging indications of renewed 
interest in elementary -inservice programs. They ascribed this develop- V - 
/ment to. cooperative work .with area teacher ^education centers-, expansion 
of university-sponsored continuing education and field services, and 
cooperative efforts with county and state agencies. One respondent noted 
that his university was granting credit for inservice training provided 
by school districts. • fc ■ 

2.2 If enrollment is declining in your institution, how has this 
trend affected social studies courses and programs? Briefly explain. 
The responses to this question were predictable, and they tended to v 
reflect the severity of declines in' enrollment . Most respondents 
indicated that their institutions were Cancelling low-enrollment courses, 
reducing the numberjy£_sections of courses, eliminating positions for 
graduate assistants,* declaring a moratorium on new faculty positions, and 
assigning faculty to other program areas or courses. Significantly,- 
eight of the twenty-one respondents indicated that their social studies ■* 
programs and courses were unaffected by declining enrollment. 

2.3 Does declining enrollment repr&sent a problem or an opportunity 
for social studies teacher education cou. ses and programs? The respondents 
reacted to this question in .a surprising y sanguine manner. Although 

nine acknowledged that declining enrollment. creates toth problems and 
opportunities, five regarded this^ phenomenon as an encouraging *sign, 
qhile seven saw it as a distinct threat of considerable proportions. 

Those who took an optimistic view believed that declining enrollment 
would enable them to upgrade the quality of their social studies programs, 
give students more individual attention, devote more time to writing and 
research, and impose more-rigorous requirements for admission to under- 
graduate and graduate degree programs. Here are the reactions of several 
respondents: 

The ^opportunity is there fot excellence if we were to 
scale back numbers and design more-vigorous training. 
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I feel that at ob ub-iver3it7.it represents .an } 

opportunity; we a/arrfot ' forced" to consider more 

direct relationships' with public Schools; ... 
[We need] to find/ new markets. % , „' , 

[Thi& is] ah opportunity — our faculty-student ratio 
^\ ±s 1-24; it should be 1-15 or so. 
Those who regarded Reclining enrollment as a problem cited such 
consequences as limited/xourse^of firings, phased-out ^curtailed programs 
and (budget cuts. Surprisingly, no' respondents indicated or even Alluded 
to dismissal of faculty as a consequence of declining^ enrollment • The r 
following comments are representative of the responses of thbse who ^aw 
declining enrollment as a problem: - " - * 

Due to the current low status of social 3tudies when 

compared to reading, math, special education, etc., ' - * 

the social studies program is one of the first places . 

an administration sees as expendable. 

To a point [declining enrollments are] an opportunity. y. -y 

We are past that point, and program curtailment looms. • 

A grave problem — people are depressed. 

The overall attitudko£ the respondents toward declining enrollment . 
was one of guarded optimism, with most respondents adopting a "make the 
best of a bad situation" position. 

2.4 Has declining enrollment affected your own ability to bring 
about changes in courses or programs? Briefly describe. (We are 
especially interested in learning of any positive outcomes of declining 
enrollment.) Essentially, this question was an elaboration of item 
for it pointedly asked the respondents to identify positive outcomes of 
declining enrollment. It appears that z~a respondents found it difficult 
to cope with this question, because only eight of the sixteen ^whc answered 
it cited positive outcomes to declining enrollment. Among the positive 
outcomes cited were expanded opportunities to (1) join with colleagues in 
program-development and research endeavors, (2) give more attention to 
students, (3) expand field-based training programs, and (4) design more- 
appealing courses. Below are two typical responses: 

We have developed new courses — one on mains treaming, 
one on. futurism — but have not been able to [teach] 
them due to Tow enrollment, 

Declining enrollments have given professors opportunities 
to involve students directly in workshops, guest . 
lecture^, demonstrations, and exploration (anc 
inspiration!) research. 
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Those respondents w~;: saw positive outcome^ from declining enrollment 

appear reconciled to % mak~._ig the best of 'a deteriorating situation.. In^ 

contrast, the cotmnejjts o: eight resp^d'&nts who saw no positive outcomes 

reflected an exceedingly^fessimistic attitude. One respondent wrote: 

/ : I f nf sorry* but it^is^yery difficult to see* positive 

outcomes frjom decliniri^enroljpnents.,t They represent" f " 

cuts in fatuity, programs, and innovations.- 

• , , • . \ . . K ■ , \ . ;•• . 

3.0 Back to the Basics , - ' 

3.1 -//ow do you define "back to the basics" as it related to the 

espondents about 

the meaning of tjie phrase "back to the basics, 11 a finding^ that appears to 

reflect ;widespread confjusi/on in the education profession. Witness-Jfee r 

following definitions supplied by various respondents: . JT ; . 

Patriotism, learning important facts "about our ^ * 

^country's history ; reading, writing and other skills 
common, to social studies (33rd NCSS Yearbook)^ 
... an effort to improve the knowledge base of 

students, particularly with regard to American ; 
history and gpvernment. Also, concern for "practicality 11 
in coursework. ' * 

More attention to social studies skills. - 

More global concepts, like, (1) the place arf the 
individual in society and culture arid (2) the 
ability to make individual decisions as well as 
group decisions. 

The need to integrate social studies with the "3 Rs 
* of instruction. Back to the basic child development 
perspective of the early part of this century. 

A return to geography and history knowledge and skills- 
based lea-ning. 

■ ■ • • ' 

History a. history, Urography as geography— sort of a 
purity ap roach (19th century) to the discipline. 
No skills amphaSis. 

Greater i: cerdisciplinary involvement. 

A return to greater emphasis on content (subject ^ 1 
matter} and less attention the development of 
social studies, skills . 

Since the respondents were unable zo reach even a nominal consensus on the , 

meaning of the "basics" in elementary social studies, it seems axiomatic 

that, 1 if they are. at all represencati- e of their colleagues, elementary 

social studies* teacher educators may find themselves incapable of responding 

to a movement that they cannot define". 

• A - 
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3.2 What kinds of oppojctuniti&S 'and/or problems' have bee£ created 
by !' back to the basics" for your o*n" social. Studies prograrh? .GiVe , 
specific examples, if possible. ^e-respond/mts sa W :more problems than 
.oppprtiinitiel.in "back to the basics^-more so than was the case with 
•declining enrollment-v-alt.hough a' few regarded this ^movement with - ^ 
^ambivalence.. On the positive side, respondents cited .opportunities for' . 
' r renewsa emphasis, on. social studies skills,, integration -of social studies 
with Reading an\$ writing skills, clear articulation- of the golfffe and- 
functions of* the" social studies, and greater attention t citiz enship 
education and consumer education,. . ' / ^ 

Those who adopted a negative position toward "back to the basics" / 
observed that the movement would^ encdWage teachers to stress rote 
memorization of trivial facts, increase the difficulty of justifying the 
existence of social studies,' and reinforce the reluctance of teachers to 
deal with controversy in the classroom, experiment with new* ideas and 
teaching techniques, and consider children's needs and interests. One 
respondent cited the stultifying effects of the "basics" on practice 
. teachers. The following comments reflect concerns expressed by many 

respondents: j 

r A problem has been created by those who have a narrow 

concept of the "back to the basics" movement. It ' 
.espouses the notion that social- studies, art, music, 
etc., are frills, that need to .be cutjin order to ' 
maximize the time allocation lot basics. This . 
narrow perspective is damaging to education^ 
general and social studies in particular. 
Clearly one's definition of the word "basic|" governs one^sassess- 

ment of the effects of the "back to basics" movement on the social studie 

One respondent who perceived this clearly wrote: 

If "basics" are defined as an emphasis 
memorization and rigidly uniform courses, this 
would ... threaten the progress made, in devising 
problem-oriented, critical- thinking^or tented social 

studies programs.' If ."basics" "are defined a^ a 
strengthening of skills, generally ,. thi| can only 
strengthen existing social studies programs. 

4.0 The Shrinking Job Market 

4.1 In view of, shrinking employment opportunities in teaching, are 
you personally able to suggest alternative emplo^nt to your students? 
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A Although one or two respondents repeated- the "good teachers c&n still 
) get jobs^~clich£ v 15 of the 21 respondents indicated tttat they suggest 

/alternative Employment, opportunities Nto studfeQts . One respondent, p . . ' 

f - v. ** '*■ . * e ' ' 'Tr 4 

^employed at «a southern university, challenged the authors' assvmption 

^ • V ■ 1 ^/ ■ * r 

thaV^niployi|ient opportunities are diminishing fcyid submitted this untypical. 



reply to questioif 4. If ..vZ " ■ j, / 

■■ ■ -4 ■ y, * * - » \ '" < " •' - I ' 

' Yopr question assurers thattea normative 'condition >. J 
j applies tc^ey^'^- institution and every' area of Aef.. ' * 

' . country. At tMs ^niver^ity, me^e than' 90 percent" 

£ of students seeding employment djT t^acherS through ^ 

* the un^verMty placement center flad [ teacking^jobaj; 

^ % Tho*gh students preparing' to teach social studies i V 

***do not have thp gedgra'phic preferences available to^ ' ' ^ 

^ : th^m, for example, that jnathematics *teach£rs have, 

'' * "Jfche jobs are there/if they* are. veiling to ga .to them. ^ 

r Three respondents expressed they^elief . that preparation for teaching 

/ J ^ - 

social studies is a good background for a variety of people-related 

ireers as yell as for life itself, regardless of one's type of employment. 

4.2 If so, $ite several examples of alternate employment opportunitie 
for teacher education; students . Three general types of responses to this 
question can be identified. Four respondents ^mentioned employment in 
businessajtfa goveru^ent^but cited no specific job categories; three 

men tiop^T --other education-related jobs (substitute teacher^ counselor, 
teacher aide, media specialist, and positions with healtjh agencies, 
publishing firms, adult education programs, correctional institutions, 
museums, and 7 art galleries) ; four cited such fields as law* public 
relations, /social services, social welfare, personnel", recreation, and 
cbmmunicati^. . . , V 

. The' fact that seven of the twenty-one teache? educators participating 

in the /study did not resporij| to this question suggests that many educators 
eithei: are unaware of alternate employment opportunities for their students 
or do not consider the issue to be of much importance. The comments of 
many who did attempt to answer the question. were vague and in some 
instances ambiguous. ■ " ' 

4.3 In your institution, has the shrinking job market stimulated 
any creative thinking ->about the development and delivery 6f education in 
social studies, grades K-12? Give examples . With few exceptions, the 
responses to this question were discouraging. More than half of the • 
respondents reported that v,ery little or nothing h^ been done 

• . • : - " ' 13 r , : 




iMtituc anally to Creatively respond to the Job problem in the social 
studies. Those respondents whp answered in the ^f?trm%tiv-e ,ci: such f 
institutional responses .as Vgjng prospective" social studies te^| j, 
; select, as* their second field a^ hith^demanfi; area OjEor example, 
4fe'ff&ring serv&e courses tailored to the, ne^ds of teachers^i^ 
school digtric^/ assisting in the^perktW of "teacli^^ucat 
arid -offering nevTsocial studies ^eburs^fe af the graduate leveT, 






Perhaps the two most provocative an^rcanising idea^ advanced by trie 
respondents ^were (1)^ creating -student^^ter^l^ps with-Wcal busii^sses, 
industries, aW' g*vernmenf a^ agencJ^^and <2) encouraging students to. * 
pursue dual academic najors (in edrucation^kn^ gbverament^Qj? political 
science or in education and business), thus expanding the potential job 
.opportunities ay^il&ble upon graduation. For the most part, however, the 
respondents revealed that "heir institutions had adopted a "head in -he 
sand 1 ' * ^ e toward the compelling need to respond creatively and 
vigorously" i_ the problems created b^ the shrinking job market. ^ 

5.0 New Contenr in Social Studies ' ' . V 

5.1 Do you regard new content in the social studies— e.g. , energy/^ 
studies, ecology, law education, career education , consumer education, ) 
ahi global education— as an opportunity or a detriment in your sociah 
"studies courses and programs? ( Please explain. Responses to this question 
were mixed- Eight teacher educators saw new -content as both an opportunity 
and a detriment, whi-e nine regarded it as positive and four as negative/ 
The following commer:s ire epical of .those volunteered by respondents who 
viewed new^c intent ith ambivalence L 0 
' . [The new :opics] re a liJely and sprightly opportunity 
for is, and they genuinely excite many of my students. 
Bur 1 honestly dor. t know if ,I'm hindering or 
increasing their opportunities for employment. I 
personally don C know many principals who are saying 
these days, "What this job description requires is » i 
a strong priority on the ability to teach in our f 
global education urogram. 11 ■ 

: Some [of rhe new top s ics] ought to be integrated into 

social studies' programs; others ought not to be. % I ^ 
- worry about social studies becoming a catchall area 
rather than a carefully defined area. 

The . advantage is that these are current topics of 

great importance. However, the danger is that some - 
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individual s focus bn these^topics aid notiss^t^ie he^rt ^ 
of the social studies, fTh£se new topics]'* give ^jry , ♦ 
Tit^tMe attention to problem solving^ -^plications t>f '* 
generalizations^ ^ integration of t£c sociajrsciences. \ , . 

Tft^se respond eljtsp^ho ^displayed a$nojre positive attitude"^trward ttief* 



new ^cl^ studies .content ^xpresse^, the belief that it majde the . social 

studies more meaningRil afid: relevant Jto students. One respondent^ wrpte': 

% We h^ve {tone considearable/work, i'tN^ojth- under graduate ^ ^ . 
* v an4 'graduate levels with sucfi content. New content ' • . * 
' has ptovid&> *?he opportunity to make social" studies' * 
I more meaningful ^nd to encourage? inquiry and problem" 1 

,^ solvAigv Ever^wher^ we are f igiitlng ^he stranglehold 

^ cfo tl|e textbook. .We seem able~"to Encourage a break- . ^ 

. ^ ayay when current problems and n^eds appeal to ' m -\ 

teachers and pupils. M '< » \. 



It 'is interesting to note that while ythis respondent .believed, that 
the new content provided opportunities for) inquiry and problem^solving 
activities, one of his colleagues hadS^iticized the new ^content because 
it did not pjjjomote such activities. ^ 

Other* positive' effects were also identified. Three respondents 
expressed the view that the newcontent ,would enabl^ social studies 
educators to -attract more srudeni$5; another felt tfrat "he new cont^t:: 
would enable the social studies t break, away from the social sciences; 
still another felt that the content could rlvitalize the social studies: 
"Content in any field must be engaging for that f^tald to be alive and 



it flfcLc 



progressing. Without ne\f onten: an ar^a dies. 

The need for achievin balance and coherence in the field of social 
studies vas cited or alluced to by many re/spondents. Typically, the^ 
indicated tha^ although th new content, presented a welcome opportune, 
it was not always easy to fit the new content into & balanced, compre- 
hensive program. « , / 

The four .respondents who regarded the new content as ~ detriment 
their work in- the social siudies expressed, concern over cne need for 
Retaining the purity of the social sciences. According to one respondent, 
n [The new c^qntent] detracts froia*t:he objectives of social studies and 
makes it impossible % to cover the^waterfront. 11 In' the same vein, another 
respondent wrote: A 



V - 
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This continual "baridwagpning* of the enthusiasm of 
the movetagnt gives credence k to the arguments of those 
who say that social studies really lacks any substance. 



, Cons t\n^ "change of « program emphagi^jfcenderfc inoperative, 

' >*%*fry'*4clnd of lon&rtexpo^ development of" scope anc.seaiience., 

# Othep Ves^jpndieprtar expressed a related concern: the terdency of their 

col^eafeues to^hdiscr^mtaatelyy^dd such Contend to ^their courses^ without 

eoiBrLd»ing'^t-8'^Tpb-3e. % One ffespbndep* alleged: # \ . ^. A 1 



;'-^t **Qf tei^ J|hese\ are nbfc new- co^gnt, just new e^hases, , 
W£*the goals fbr T :tQachin^^tfiem (muotf less. t:he_mean6) 
c ! \- 4 : >are sometimes as fu^zy as for tfhe social studies 7 * t 
* - 4 itself- Hence it reipfoixes the notiop that social v ^ 

' . "V studies is or carf^be anything and avei#;t)hing— a ; * 

?*\ eurricu^pm catchiai\ ' * * 

■< * " V ✓ » ■ •* V \ * ^<r \. . : 

' 5. 2 tfo*r(heiv£ your.' courses \nd programs been Effected by. thjjf new 

social studies content?^ Give, specif ic examples. Sdj&feeii of the respondents 

indicated t&at th6y *are' iafcfctpor- -if^g the new content N ltito tfcjfeir' programs ^ 

and/or courses; of these respondents, eleven reported that the content is 

being added primarily to existing course^ 1 and fiye % reported thatH&e content 

is being taught through new graduate courses, institutes, and workshops. 

According one- elementary social studies teaeher educator: ^ 

* the undergraduate level, we ha^e specific units . . 

\ in career education-, energy, ecology, global educa -on, 
^ multicultural education, values education, etc. 

These segments are necessarily limited in 'depth,' but 
they do generate considerable student enthusiasm. 

Another respondent, reported tnat she is teaching a ( course about women, 

and that her colleagues have taught courses on other new topics. Others 

indicated that they... present the new content as t^i^pies that can be dealt 

with, using strategies generic to a. wide variety of topics 

K ■ * 

6.0 Multicultural Education 

6.1 How do you describe ' multicultural education as it relates to the 

social studies? There was a high degree of commonality in the responses 

to this question. Several respondents qualified their answers by noting, 

that the questionnaire did not provide sufficient space for their comments 

ar that the question was too broad. Following is a typical response: 

' Multicultural education is ... a two-faceted 
^ phenomenon. On the one hand, it seeks to^develop a ~* 
sense of self-wrth in students who themselves are* 
members of a nonikjority culture. , On the other hand, 
- it attempts to build a sensitivity for and an 
^ appreciation of contribution^ of ftonmajority cultures^ 

on the part of students who themselves. ari not 
members of a nonmajority cultures 
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Other ^definitions of multicultural education embraced global 4 
^education, cultural pluraMsitfjrthe. *ieed A .mitigate ethrfetlintrism, %nd 

he* contribution of the s^ial sciietaceg/ without exception), ^* 
respondents reacted^ to^multtcultural Iditeation iro*a positive way afld 



0 acknowledged its fundamental impor^tanpe jtn the, §ocial studies* 
"6.2 Rfl*^ kinds of opportunities or pro^lems^ have been c%ei 
^l^ltitult^ra^^Sttica^ipn for yOur social studied courses or programs? 



Please g±ye examples . Of th6 19 respondents who answered ttiis question, 

buf^lO cited opportunities.. Tfris is: surprising* siijce "all ^respondents 

had prevIqusW reacted very tasitivelyf tV%ult±ethnic~ education /*> , 

(question 6.3^)'. , Presumably / a discrepancy' exits' between the' p^iii^sop'hicfa 

convictions andjtbe a^tu^l Expediences of the^respondelfesr^^^ * 

Among the opportunities cited for social studies cou^W& andi programs 

created by multiethnic e&ucation were these: ^ 

We live in a state heavily populated by Spanish , * Y f 
^ Americans. - <. • Jr 

For several years our school has pad a very active 

department of multicultural education. v.r ^> * 

■ We have ^en fortunate to have two recent Ph.D. ■ . ' ^ f 
graduates who have offered leadership to programs, 
in multicultural education. ♦ *• " - , 

We have used thj.s interest to encourage family , % 

histories, oral histories, and cross-generational 
and cross-cultural i thematic, units. / 

Discussions, simulations,' problem-solving dilemmas, 
$tc. among Oriental, black, Chicano, and Wasp 
students about issues of race, 'religion,* politicks, 
and abortion are being expanded. \ 

Fielc^ work and research projects for Students are) " 
bel^ig 4esigned and implemented. 

Students have shown less resistance to learning about 
multicufturalis^. , 

Those respondents who ^ci ted problems created by multicultural 

education tqrt social studies courses and programs mentioned the laclc y of 

"balanced 11 instructional materials, instructional tipi$> and appropriate 

courses as well as the difficulty of creating and using ^instructional 

activiti^s-Vhlch yield pc/sitive outcomes. 

. : .. J . " ' ■ • • 

7.0 Exceptional Students X SJ. A - 

7.1 Are you making any provisions i\n your social studies courses or 
programs for the teaching, of social studies to students with learning 
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disabilities vho may have lieen hai$p tr earned ~into^ regular* clashes, or 

exceptional stu£ent$/who may.ha.1% beery {dpntiZied as gi£te$ pr handicapped?^ 

Fifteen of the ~twentv-one respondents indicated that thfey and their 

H $ . . 7 ; - .] Y. 3 \ - ' 

colleagues *we*e attempting to incorporate lint^-the*^ general teacher y 

■ ■■; f " * " ' - -s*' ^ 

education programs v provisiona for meeting tel>e needs of e^cepttiojial* ^ 

, b'utVonly- four indicated that such ~u^„A„ ^^n*. 
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program chan ts ^d actually ' Z ^ 
ed at their institutions. TWCcally,-* these ffcrogran? changes consist 



pf requiring all teacher efducation #*tyients t;o 'take a course on toainstr tam- 
ing or exceptiqnalj^ o^ to participate in appropriate fie jjLd r 



^ ^e3$erienc^s. Ail^^ur^ respt^dents .wh^reported cHanged indic«ed^R^t^ « 



% = " j ; <• ■ * l ; " ^ - • ' rS ~s • ) • V 

th^^ew requirements had J>e^r^ mandated by, their respectiye state <Jep^rt^ y • 
ants rff edulatior** \ ^ ~ .. w 



ment 

IJt £s significant to* notfe that only three of the respondents (Sited 
speci^icjjistances $n which social studies programs' had been revised with Y 
a view toward meeting the needs of exceptional students*,- either handi- 
capped or gifted. Indeed, several respondents apologized, for their 
fhaction ^n this regard. . m &- • \ 

7.2 ^Jf you frdvi^e fjpr the n^eds of exceptional students in your 
courses and programs in sbciaj^jptudies teacher education, would you o 
describe tHese provisions and/or attach illustrative material^? Only 
five persons responded to "this question. Two described the basic charges 
given to interdisciplinary faculty development teams at their respective , ^ 
institutions; the otfier three described units on exceptional /children that 
h^d been added to their social studies methods courses, ^ 

One respondent described certain obstacles that limited his ability 
to deal with problems related to teaching social studies to .exceptional \ 

children: \ . /' 

I. require students to. develop activities (nonteaching 
approaches to social, studies, etc.) that attempt to , \ 
^ respond^to the needs/abilities of exceptional students. 

The spatial education folks have joined the reading 
* folks Un generating the mystique r that they can and 

v ~ know how to deal with such 'individuals, so the - r 
prospect of interdisciplinary approaches 'is limited" / r ^^ : * 
especially in light of the territoriality already, 
established. ^ 
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8.0 Competition With Other School Sulbjects ^ ^ ^ 

Is there evidence in your institution' s programs that sbpial 
studies is given a loy&c^priority than reading, language arts, mathematics, 
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^anH scijitipe?. If sc^ A how doe k sobia} Studieaupank nis-'&-vis* thesq othe&^ % 
'subjects^ Alt^p^ghjs^vent^i respondfents indiya^ed that social' studies 
a^-ac4^rde^ a lower prj^rity at theii^instlt^tions tfian'most' other school 3 
'* sh6j*ect&, they differed with respect^ to tfi& position^Sf this subiect * 
-vis-i^is othei^ sriEjeCts. Six respondents- ^a^^th^soai^l *st4idiek was ,at 
'* qr ^^ear'the bbttom in £erms^of priority; three others said; it wa^ % equal in, 
> • „ status to toost other^^cho^oi: subjects; nine"" fated it as J^w^ but n§t. at 

^ ^yfcically t^e respondents reposed that reading ^as givtfri top'- 

spriorit^, mathematics was-Jsecqnd,. Tarfguage arts was tHJird,, and science 

%r y „ - ^ 

' and^ social studies ,w£re tied for fourth pl&ce. Some respondents 

itidicated that at their institutions physicji^ education and the fine arts 

ranked higher than social studies and science, ' ;< 

fc Obviously, the movement back to the so-called basics has played a 

major role, in elevating the, teaching of reaSfiLng to the prpmj.nent position 

it pre^ntly occupies and in ^relegating the social sjxfdt^s to a minor 

position in the elementary school and ( in teacher^raining institutions. 

Ypt it is interesting ^to note that several respondents ascribed additional 

reasons to this phenomenon at their institutions. Some of these reasons %J 

are suggested by the following ^comments: . ( . ; 

Competition is less between Subjects th&n between 
, funding for professors. 

i 

* If we had a more cohesive fapullty, we would haV& a , 
_mpre^ clout. V w ^ . ^ r 

Reading instruction is legislated x^n our state]. ' ' 

r JOy ere is a lack of social studies materials [at 
our ^institution] . The library has not beieh kept^ • ■ _ 

current. Neither has the material Resources center; 

8.2 Has competition among school subjects affectetf your own courses^ 

, ■* a^d^programs in social studies? ^B'e specific, ^Two-thirds of the " > ; | 

respondents alleged that their teacher education programs had not been 

significantly affected by competition between curriculum areas. The 

v. >. . " • , * 

other third believed that^their 'courses and programs in social studies 

« being adversely affected, by subject competition", citing the fallowing 
:oms: \ \ A ' ' » . . • • - „ r " t 

• ' * — College acjministrators tend to« show favoTifcistn^Eo the'fields of 
reading, n*athem§t:Lcs, and language arts by , giving these areas more " 
faculty arid kore- resource^. 



* --Undergraduates are required to take fewer courses in the social 

studies and social sciences. \ .... 

' ./ --Enrollment in education courses in the social studies (and in 
science) is low in comparison to methods courses in reading, mathematics, 
and language arts. f 

— The time devoted to teaching social studies in the elementary grades 
is dwindling, particularly in the early grades. ■., 1 * , ^ 

8.3 How have you responded to school subject competition? Describe 
dours£ and program changes and/or attach illustrative material* The 



responses to this question were almost uniformly discouraging. Only one- 
fifth of the respondents indicated that they were attempting to respond 
to school subject-matter competition. .These responses included strengthen- 
ing course of ferings "in social studies, offering special inservice courses 
and workshops to meet specific needs in local school districts, attempting 
to integrate the social studies with other curricular areas, and disafemS- 
nating data on students 9 knowledge of citizenship * (as revealed by recent 1 
National Assessment of Educational Progress tests). J 

Equally discouraging is the fact that less than half of the respondents 
appeared to acknowledge competition between school subjects as a problem.. 
The following comment may reflect the 'feelings of some, of, these respondents:. 

I scream a great deal. I sometimes cry. Mostly I 
" H^ep talking at faculty and department meetings. I 

have accepted the responsibility of institutional % % 
t ' coordinator fbr ■ . Maybe I can have some •* 

influence that way. 

■'"'.« ° r- 

. 1? ; . ■ » • -v . , 

9/0 Competency-Based feacher Certification 

9.1 Is your state moving toward teacher certification based on. 

competency achievement rather than on course or program competition? 

Nine of the twenty-one respondents reported that there was definite 

movement in their states toward competency-based teacher certification; 

three reported indications of movement in this direction; ^the other nine 

said that there was no perceptible movement. The observations of one 

respondent dky be descriptive, of the climate that persists in many states.: 

\£The£e has been] .lots of talk, but nothing too 
substantive from my perspective. I think some_ 
enthusiasm has dwindled after early cost ; estimates\ ^ 
came in at an astronomical level ^ Also, the 

• * ■(? > ' 



experiences in Florida are perceived here to have > 

' * been an utteir disaster. , 

/ * • 

•Most of the respondents ventured the opinion that, in view of the 

financial and logistical problems associated with teafcher certification 
based on competency achievement, their states and teacher-training 
institutions wepe either taking ^a wait-and-se^' attitude or were moving 
slowly,' albeit gingerly, ifi that direction. Course or program completion 
still seems to be th^ ma^or factor in teacher certification, as reported 
by slightly more than v half of the tespondents. 

.9.2 If your answer (to -question ,9.1) is yes, please describe 
directions and timetables in your state. Only three respondents described 
plans in their state for r implementing provisions for teacher certification 
based on competency achievement ; all three were employed by teacher- 
training institutions in Georgia. Their descriptions of new procedures 
for teacher, certification are quoted here: 

• All beginning teachers are required to demonstrate 
behavioral competence for a team of examiners in 
order to ba ^certified. [This] goes into effect 
about 1980? 

All new programs submitted to the state* should fee 
competency-based. [Beginning] teachers are ^ 
temporarily certified and i then evaluated on the 
j Job. * Certifying/tests are being developed \. [and] 

student teachers will be evaluated next year [1979]. 

9.3 How do yod think competency-based* teacher certification will 

affect your social studies courses and programs? Of the eighteen 

respondents who answered this question, seven thought thajt competency^ 

based teacher certification would have little effect on social . studies 

courses and programs, four expressed ambivalence, and seven appeared to 

■ ♦ 

believe that only negative effects would be produced by this development. 

"Those respondents who viewed competency-based certification in 
positive light cited these advantages: 

— It enables teacher educators to .clearly state, their course ; < 
objectives. * ■ K. , ■ « 

— It improves precision of instruction- 

— It provides an opportunity to individualize instruction and to 
reexamine program goals. ^ 

The following comments -are typical of /*tho6e expressed by respondents 
who believed that "competency-based teacher- certification would have 
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negative consequences: 

It will probably encourage us to teach to the test, 
once we discover what ' s on the test! 

: I think it will be deatfily. It will, at least, be 

extremely dull. * 

9.4 Does competency-based certification represent a problem or. an 

opportunity for social studies teacher education courses and programs? 

Why? Of the seventeen teacher educators who answered this question, 

seven regarded competency-based certification as/a problem, five saw it 

as an opportunity, and five perceived it as both a problem and an 

opportunity. Those who regarded it as a problem expressed concer^about 

the difficulties inherent in evaluating teacher competence in g^Val and 

social studies teaching competence in particular and about the dehumanizing 

effects of .such an approach to evaluation. Following are several of the 

comments expressed by respondents; 

Requirements for student evaluation seem too harsh 
[and] require too much time. I'm for reasonable _^ 
and reasoned accountability, but I fear that 'the 
"movement 11 i6 [going too far] in our state. 

It is appropriate for rats and piggons, Hot for 
thinking human beings. 

The model is all wrong. Teaching is an art, and 
competency-based teacher education comes from the 
business-and- industry tradition. 

/ [it is] mpre a problem than an opportunity in that 

the prescriptive nature of such a legalistic approach 
is a detriment to future change. 

It represents another hurdle, a lot of paper work, 
and doesri't give enough benefits tb warrant the 
effort. < • , 

v [it is] an opportunity to get our act together, to 
emphasize critical teaching competencies, to develop 
scope arid sequence in content*, appreciations, and * 
skills. 

I think that it is something of an opportunity. 
From my perspective, social studies instruction 
has suffered from * lack of clearly identifiable 
objectives. Whi - li may, not agree with some 
objectives that ma> be described, I thinlc the 
,process of identifying them may lead to some much- 
heeded cohesion in the field. 
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1.0 What's Happening in Yoar 'Jn^^fljj^ ^.... 

According to a majority of the^'qScHer educators who responded to 
the questionnaire, the most important ^trends in elementary social studies 
teacher education at their institutions (in; declining order of frequency) 
were (1) Improved teaching methods, (2) expahded field/experiences, (3) 
declining enrollment, and^<4) new efforts to integrate instruction in 
elementary social studies ^ith reading, language airts, science, and other 
fields. These efforts to improve the quali^jr of instruction in ^elementary 
social studies classes are. commendable, for tfiey suggest that the 
respondents are aware-^f the importance of constantly seeking ways of 
making the social studiels inor'e meaningful, more teachable to prospective 
and inservice teachers. 

Not so encouraging was evidence (reported by one-fifth of the 
respondents) attesting to a perbeptible decline in enrollment in social 
studies courses. That a relatively small fraction of the respondents 
cited this as an important trend is a bJ^t surprising, in -.vieW of the 
national trend toward declining enrollment in teacher education courses. 
Presumably, fou,r-fifths of the Respondents did not prejceive declining 
enrollments at v their institutions to be of great consequence. 

Major issues ij^^lementary social- studies teacher education at 
respondents 1 institutions included such local concerns as teacher 
certification requirements, faculty rewards and incentives for 
participating in field-based programs, and college admission requirements 
for undergraduates. That very few respondents cited or alluded to issues 
related to the current or future ' status of their elementary social 
studies programs is perplexing, dn view of the fact that in other parts 
of the questionnaire the respondents expressed great concern a*bout the 
immediate and long-range effects of declining enrollment, the "back to 
basics" movement, and the low status accorded the social studies, at their 
institutions. 

The responses to the question ajxmt important local needs in 
elementary social studies teacher education reflected profound inconsis- 
tencies in philosophy. Although the most frequently cited need f was for 
greater coordination and cooperation between individual social studies 
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faculty members within currlcular areas and between local school districts 
and institutions of higher education, there was a definite lack of agree- 
ment about other topics. Some respondents indicated a need for providing 
students with more coursework in the social sciences, while others requested 
more methods courses. Some asked for more students in their classes, 
while others wanted, tougher screening and admission requirements for 
teacher education students. Less pressure tfo publish *was wanted by;., some 
respondents, while more time for research and writing was desired* by others. 

Not mentioned by any respondent was the 4 need for helping graduates 
to secure positions in education. The fact that these teacher s educators 
did not' regard this as a pressing need — despite intense competition in the 
job market — was 'surprising. -A 

Two types of promising programs and practices identified by respondents 
were (1) various combinations of field-based and in-class experiences and 
(2) inservice programs stressing economics education, multicultural studies, 
law-focused education, and a variety hf new graduate and/or inservice 
courses, workshops, and seminars, offered either independently by the 
respondents' institutions or jointly with other ^universities and school 
districts. While we -applaud these innovations, we fear that some, perhaps 
many, wiH at best provide temporary solutions to the long-term problems, 
treated ' by declining^ enrollments,' concern about the '^ck-to-basics" 
^movement, and the general d.OT.ine^n ii^te^est; iri. .the 'social studies. 



general d£H.ine^i,n ii^te^est; iri, i:he li 
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graduate and inservice levels^ the under- 

graduate level* was reported to ^"stable'Vat a few institutions an<} 
actually increasing at one. , 

Two circumstances may be operating to temper the effects of the down- 
ward trend in enrollment at some institutions: ^ (1) the tendency of enroll- 
ment in undergraduate social studies courses to bottom ^ptit or stabilize 
following a decline and (2) the creation of successful inservice programs 
offered jointly by colleges and universities, teacher education centers, 
local school districts, consortia of school districts, and state depart- 
ments of education. These encouraging signs suggest thai: some elementary 



social* studies teacher educators are willing bp explore alterative 
programs and work cooperatively .with other agencies toward the common 
goal of improving prAservice and inservice instruction in the teaching 
of social studies. ' ^ „ ■ . 

Although most respondents acknowledged that both problems stnd ' . . . 
opportunities were created for teacher educators by declining student 
enrollment at ,the^ institutions, few of them regarded this- phenomenon 
as a major calamity. * Indeed, some respondents maintained that declining 
^ enrollments were forcing them and their colleagues ^o revitalize their 
teacher education programs in elementl¥y social stlidies, to expand their 
clientele, and to become, more responsive to the needs of classroom 
teachers. Some respondents who regarded declining enrollment as a 
potential threat to their teacher education programs- said that curtailment 
of courses>nd programs at their institutions had not become so severe - 
as to threaten faculty job security.^/ ^ \ 

** . ' 

3.0 Back to the Basics ; 

There was ho consensus among the respondents regarding what 
constitutes the "basics" in social studies. This finding did not 
surprise the authors foj two reasons: first, there is little agreement 
among either educators or the general public as to what the term "basics" 
actually denotes; second, .the "back to basics" movement has focused on 
reading and mathematics, not on the social studies. 

The fact that there was very little congruence in the^ respondents ' 
definitions of the "basics" suggests that social studies educators' may be 
encountering profound difficulties in responding to, the "back to basics" 
movement. Unless social studies teacher educators acknowledge the power- 
ful role that advocates of the "basics" are playing in shaping elementary 
school curriculk, attempt to redefine elementary social studies curricula 
in terms of their basic and essential elements, and communicate these 
changes to educators and parents, the social studies will lose its now- 
tenuous position in the elementary schools. 



4.0 The Shrink ifte Job Market "* 

If there continue to be insufficient teaching positions for recent 
college and university education graduates, it would appear that teacher 
educators in general and° those who specialize in* social studies teacher 



education in particular should be helping fl^ir students make plans for 
alternative employment. Although many respondents indicated that they 
made general recommendations to their- ''students about, alternative employ- 
ment in business, industry, public service, and government, few said they 
were able to suggest specific jobs for which their social studies teacher 
education students were qualified. , 

The majority of respondents said that their institutions were riot 
attempting - to assist education graduated, in securing nonteachlng jobs. 
Thus, it appears that at most institutions the burden of helping graduates 
find empjjpyment rests primarily on a faculty that appears to possess 
minimal kn(^/ledge about alternative opportunities. 

5.0 New Content in Social Studies " > > - 

Most respondents indicated that new content in the social, studies 
(for example, the studies of energy, ecology, law, career education, 
•.conrfumerism, and globalism) JWas both an- opportunity and a detriment. 
Typically, thpse respondents who viewed this new content primarily as 
an opportunity maintained that such topics as energy, ecology, and law 
made the social studies more exciting and meaningful for students. Those 
who regarded new 'content primarily as a detriment alleged that much of* it 
violates the .fundamental objectives of social studies instruction and 
exacerbates the "catchall" reputation of the subject area. f 

One would expect social studies teacher educators to view new content 
from. a variety "of perspectives reflecting, differing philosophies of; the 
social studies. Somewhat surprising, however', was the widespread concern 
(expressed/ by a majority of " the respondents) about the need to preserve 
the "purity" of the social' studies. ' Traditional social studies content,, 
as taugfi^ in the elementary grades, has consisted of* a variety of .topics , 
often bearing .little organic relation to each other^and of ten far removed 
conceptually from the life space of students.. To alilge that the addition 
of new social studies content violates the purity of the field, wh£n in 
fact no such purity exists, implies a narrow, provincial view of social 
studies— one that refuses to aqknowlege that the new content, if properly 
taught, might enable social studies to survive in our elementary schools 
and in teacher education programs. Although these authors readily 
acknowledge the dangers inherent in indiscriminately adding new content, 



th^y would hope that social studies educators would be willing to 

/ • 
experiment with new content before summarily condemning it. 

6.0 Multicultural Education ' ' , ■ ^ t 

Tl}e respondents* definitions of multicultural education were 
remarkably similar. Nearly alxs^stressed the importance of developing 
in students feelings of self^worth, ^sensitivity to and appreciation 
for the integrity of both their own cultural antecedents and those, of* 
other^, and positive feelings about all of humankind. Almost without 
exception, the respondents reported that multicultural education occupied 
a prominent position in t fie it 'elementary social studies teacher education 
programs. „ 

Despite the high priority the respondents Said fchey accorded juilti- 
cultural education, however,, only half described specific opportunities N 
that this area of study created for their social studies courses and/or 
programs. Opportunities for teacher education students to study them- 
selves,* theiX peers, and a wide variety of ethnic "others"; to become 
involved in field research; and to evaluate, create, and use multiethnic 
instructional materials were among those ci^ed. With few exceptions, 
such opportunities involved making changes in existing courses, * not in 
teacher education pwgrams. "^T^ordingly \ the authors conclude that there 
appears to be a discrepancy between the words and profetested actions of 
the respondents: ., more of tfiese sfccial studies teacher educators expressed 

positive attitudes toward incorporating elements, of multiethnic education 

* • ■' 

into their courses and programs than appeared to be translating their 
beliefs into reality. < Th^s finding suggests that some — perhaps many — 
respondents may be reluctant or unable to give this vital area the 
emphasis th^t it deserves. 

The major problem cited by the respondents was that of providing 
balanced and proportionate treatments of minority groups and incorporating 
multiethnic content into their,, social studies classes. Many of the 
respondents themselves acknowledged that they were not in fact attempting 
to deal with this Issue. & 

r'V . t ■, ■*■> 

7.0 Exceptional Students „ 

Although most .respondents recognized the need in teacher education 
bourses for. content on teaching exceptional students in elementary 



clafi^tooms, very few '(four of twenty-one respondents) indicated that they 
and theit peers were actually providing such content; The finding that 
few teacher education programs require students to take courses in main- 
streaming or in teaching exceptional children is not surprising, given 
that the implications of Publicfftaw 94-142 and of state legislated 
governing preservice and insera/ice education for teachers of mainstreameti 
students are still in the process of being spelled out. Indeed, most 
states have not as ^et enacted legislation which clearly specifies the 
changes in teachei^education programs that will need to be made. Meanwhile 
lAost respondents appear, to have become reconciled to a "wait-and-see 11 
position. ^ j? * * K . 

In the authors 1 opinion, the respondents' acknowledged inactivity in 
regard to developing programs to^ejjp preservice teaches prepare to deai 
with exceptional students appears to be symptomatic of a greater problem: 
the reluctance of teacher ^educators to anticipate impending demands on 
them and to boldly take the initiative in responding to these demands by 
making appropriate adjustments in their courses and programs. The 
elementary social studies teacher educators who responded to tfie authors 1 - 
questionnaire probably are not exceptional, and th^ir willingness to 
temporize when faced with" impending developments J£i ^teacher education is 
perhaps indicative of^ainalaise that m^y. well be more prevalent in the 
social Studies than in ^uiy^ther curriculum arfea.V- 

8.0 Competition With Other School Subjects * ' / * * ^ 

Social studies is not effectively comteting with other school subjects 
at the respondents 1 institutions. Almost dtthout exception, the respondent 
reported that the social studies ranked Below reading, mat hematics', and 
language arts and approximately equal with or slightly higher than science, 
physical education, and the fine arts. • In general, social - studies appears 
to be competing slightly more successfully at the undergraduate level 
than at the graduate and inservice levels. 

Surprisingly, several respondents affiliated with institutions tha©?' 
have Jong enjoyed national reputations for their research and development 



efforts In the field of social studies revealed that at their own 
institutions elementary social studies was accorded low priority. 
Presumably this phenomenon can be ascribed to the, tendency of faculty 
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assigned to specially funded research and development projects to operate 
in«isolation from faculty assigned primarily to teaching and student 
advisement redes. Moreover, the author s'^s^rsonal experience suggests 
t&t , after -Sanding for research and development effort&Ji^s expir^tfY^iost 
icollege and university administrators are reluctant to commit institutional 
funds to their continuation; however well-intentioned and successful. they - 
are, such projects tend to be phased out or to be allowed to self-destruct. 

7 - - 

, It is, also surprising that two-thirds of the respondents reported 
that their courses and programs in elementary teacher education were not 
affected by^ competition between the subject areas, despite the ljbw 
priorities attached pp the social studies at their ^Institutions, the 
authors are reluctant to laFfei this assertion as shortsighted, unrealistic, 
•or inaccurate, because the respondents obviously are in a better position 
than the authors to assess conditions of JttSelt institutions. It appears 
likely, however / thaf if enrollment in teachet education courses^ and 
programs continues to decline, and if the status of social studies vis- 
a-vis the so-called basic subjects -continues to deteriorate, institutions 
of higher education will be inclined to allocate fewer and fewfer human 
and physical resources to social studies at the preservice and inservice 
levels. The consequence is obvious: the social studies will continue to 
decline in importance. The fafet that very few respondents indicated that 
• theyWere attempting to 4 vigorously respond to school subject competition 

- reinforces' this gloomy prediction. ^ 

• . « . t \ 

9.0 Competency-Based Teacher Certification 

Slightly more than half of ttie respondents reported that in their 
states there was a perceptible movement toward compet6ncy-based -teacher 
certification. ( Pew respondents, however, indicated that their 
institutions had actually established this type of certification program. 
Most respondents said that the pros and cons of this approach were being 
carefully explored. 

For the most part, the respondents were uncertain about what effects 
competency-based certification would have on programs in elementary social 
studies teacher education. Some expected a few positive effects; a few 
foresaw few effects ofj significance; others predicted only negative 
consequences. The tenor of these predictions appears to reflect the 
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general attitudes displayed by_ respondents ^fcayard these and other proposed 



changes In teacher eddcat 
willingness to make: 
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apathy and t resignation, coupled with a 
itever changes are thrust upon them. 



symptomatic of why elementary Social studies 



of the respondents' institutions^ 
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II. SECONDARY SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHER 'EDUCATION ; 
t ....... . .. , . . . -,^r. 

Eighteeff of the 23 persons contacted at the secondary level 
completed and returned the survey questionnaire. This represented a 
78.3 percent return. Findings^ for the nine question areas are 
in this section^ followed by the authors' contlusfons. 
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Findings 

1.0 What y s Happening in Your Institution ? ^ 

1.1 Briefly describe the two most important trends in social 
studies teacher education in your institution. In descending ordjr of 
frequency, the four major trends in secondary social studies teacher 
education, accprding to the responses, were (1) declining enrollment 
(ten), (2) broader certification patterns (seven), Q) expanded field- 
based instruction (five), and (4) addition of new content (four). 

According to this survey, declining enrollment / jpt the undergraduate 
level was the most significant issue in secondary social studies teacher 
education.* Ten of the 18 respondents registered this concern. In a few 
^instances, the enrollment decline was associated, directly with such 
jcorollaries $s J^oss of respect for the field in general and fthe allocation 
Cpf lesspf5cuTTFjr t r t>ime to social studies education. / ' ■> 

In ah effort to make social studied undergraduates more employable 
and ease the problem of dwindling enrollment, several institutions have 
developed broader certification programs. In some cases this meant a 
Shift from separate subject cert if icat^Lon in history, political science, 
geography, sociology, etc. to broad field certification in the social 
studies. The single exception to this was the creation of a separate* 
certification program in psychology at one respondent's institution. 
Where social studies certification already existed, students were being 
urged to take a double major — one ma^or in social studies and ,the other 
either in a related area (for example, . history) or in ^n entirely 
different area. A third pattern reported was encouragement of both 
secondary and elementary certification in social studies. 

Among the program trends most-ofteri reported ^by respondents was 
expansion of field-based; opportunities for teacher \traineeis. Efforts 
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were under wayfat many institutions to develop a closer relationship 
between campus-abased instruction and teaching activities in school-l?ased 
settings for both the field-experience and internship portions of the 
training program. X^'" 

'"'A' ' 

TBe trend toward introduction of new content was evidenced in relation 
ship both to local need? (reading skills, "classroom management, main- 
streaming) and to national trends ^Ln law-related education, ecdlogy, and ' 

global studies.* ■ v I 

■ * * - , 

In s umma ry i the trauma created by the sudden drop- in enrollment at 

the undergraduate level ap^ars to have brought at least a temporary^ halt 

to innovative imrifovemen^sin programs^" Instead, social studies teacher 

educators seem to be concerned more with bread 'and butter^ issues and about 

pr<l$(jpting programs that still exist. The response of most institutions 

appears to be one of relying on the tried and true — fo$ example, broad* 

field social studies certification— rather than experimenting with programs 

and program components with high-risk elements that might accelerate the 

enrollment decline if they were to fail. . . 

One institution reported, "There have been no important trends. 11 

1.2 Briefly describe the two most important issues in social^ 

studies 'teacher education at your* institution* "The socia(f/studies 

program hafe suffered so," said one teache/ educator,: "that it's bard to 

identify issues actually /-under consideration..^ Fully fifteen respondents 

reported that survival waa theVmajor issue in 'their institutions. 

Typical responses were: * ' 



Will the department survive? 

Will we continue to offer social studies teacher 
training? 

Survival! , 
Empps^mentl 

Will we have a v program left to operate? 



Is it important to educate teachers in special 
fields such asv social studies, science, etc.? 

Declining enrollmentsstcreated a cluster of survival issues that can 

best be described as "psycho-philosophical.". For example; the respondents 

asked: 

Shall we lower admission standards? • 

Should we attempt to attract more students in a 
depressed market? » 
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Should we reduce the program hours to make thtf; 
program more attractive? ^ . ' 

Is mo re-expensive field-based^ operation worth 
tlve tost? K - * ._ - " , 

How do we^wbrk with local districts needs and . 



maintain our program integrity? f ' 

,* The question of '^urvival^ seemed also to be a question of control 

over teacher training and certification. • 

p Who , shall decide on questions regarding , 5 

certification — t'he university, the state department, 
i / or teachers 1 organizations? • 

Should Ithe control of social studies teacher . '* * 

education be lodged in the department of secondary 

education or in the department of history? * „ • j 

, Five respondents indicated that the control issue was important in 

their institutions. 

Five teacher educators reported that competency-based teacher « 

education (C^TE) was an important itfsue in their institutions. One * 

person rtffsed this important query about CBTE: "To what extent does-~a. ,\ 

competency-based f program lead to the developnfenjt of more capable teachers, 

which in turn will lead to improved achievement <afa the part of students?" 

The respondent also asked:- "To what extent do field experiences prior to 

student'* teaching result in measurable dif ferences in student teaching 

performance or teacher attitude^? And, therefore, ' is it worth the 

additional irivestment of time and money?" ^ v Many respondents pointed out 

that thp time demands of CBTE can be enbrmous and *f rustratiiijg, especially 

during a period of deciding resources for social studies education. 

What appear to be massing or at least minimized in rife list of issues 

identified by respondents, most of which tfre rooted in the basic question 

of survival, are the more-familiar professional questions related to 

qjbntent-, learning theory", teaching strategies, and the spcial/historij^l' 

foundations of social studies.' The responses seem to- reveal 4 a set of ^ 

concerns' quite different from those reflected in presentations made at 

meetings of social studies professional organizations. Seldom, fpr A 

example, 4oes one hear discussed at professional meetings the kind of 

ethical issue described in the follrbwin^ comment: 4 

How strongly can we advocate our program and 
V continue a passive role iri advising, given - the 
shrinking* job market? We attempt to make clear 



the current job situation ; . .but for. the most part 
not go beyond recommendations in the placement and 
advising of current atid folder students. 

.1.3 briefly describe the two mos€^important needs in social studies -jf? 

teacher education in your institution. Ih~' contrast' to the general agree- 

.ment about trends and issues, the survey yielded many different responses 

to the queatipn* about important needs^ These responses ranged from "more " 

*fu<Jenlfe," which begs the major questions, to such concrete need state- 

ments as these: ' * . 

To prepare teachers to (Leal with disadvantaged 
students and remaia creative teachers in dis- 
organized andVestrictive environments'. > 

To write and ha^e approved a master's program in 
% secondary *educatifcm to provide graduate work for 
■ teachers in the metropolitan area.' ■, 

Coll^ge^ and university support for international j 

programs. , - , * 

Three respondents/identified the need for greater) commitments^ rrom 
colleagues involved in preparing social studies teadfers. This need seemed 
to be especially acute in institutions where the training function resided ^ 
in the college "of arts and sciences rather than in educatioft. 

1.4 Briefly describe the two most promising practices /programs in 
social studies teacher education at your institution. With 14 responses, 
the most frequently jnentioned promisin^ractice or program was a greater / 
degree of involvement* of university , perspnnel »in actual ^school situations. 
Thia closer working relationship between 5 'university instructors aijd class- 
room teachers w<Ss:based on expanded field-based instruction prior to the 
methods class and studtent -teaching, greater involvement of classroom 
supervisors ^.n university course work and program development, and ; t 
increased^ emphasis by university personnel on local school staff develop- 
ment activities. The following descriptions are typi'cal of these 
responses . , 

Experienced teacher supervisors had the same methods 
course [as interns] , and the preservice/inservice 
team works with the professor for one full year x . 
[There was] much reinforcement of ideas and skills 
over time. 

Willingness of faculty to work with local school 
■ ,J districts — respecting their needs and concerns while j 
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/ making the workshop or course go beyond parochial " 
issues. Faculty have worked in such areas as law 
t and economics and se^m to maintain a balance between • 

attending to local needs and maintaining independent / 
standards. We do' this by making our position 
completely explicit from the beginning— including a 
written agreement. 

Another promising practice mentioned by Three respondents was the 
institution of training programs which combined elementary and secondary 
students. Less frequently mentioned programs were (1) a social studies 
education program abroad, (2) a stuciy tour program for experienced 
teachers, (3)' greater multicultural emphasis, (A) block programs which 
integrate methods, educational psychology* (and social foundations with a 
field-bksed experience, (5) a laboratory approach to methods, (6) team 
teaching, and (7) modeling af teaching techniques while teaching about 
social studies. / 

In summary, the promising practices and programs mentioned by 
respondents at the secondary level were characterized mainly by 'efforts 
to bring theory and practice together in, the proving ground of a real 
* educational setting. ,It appeared that social studies teacher educators 
were trying very hard' to practice what they preached. 

2.0 Enrollment \ . ■ 

2.1 Briefl y describe the undergradua te , gradua te ,. and in$ervice 

enrollment trends in. the sotial studies program at tfdur institution. 

During the 1970s,^ the bottom dropped out of undergraduate enrollment in 

secondary social studies teacher training programs.. The following 

comments are typical of those made by respondents: 

Short term— small decline K Long term — large decline. 

Decrease -from 120 (1971-72) to approximately 25 
(1978-79). 

Dpwn sharply last year, now "constant. ' 

- ' Significantly declined over the past three years. 

Drastic decline — ten years ago tfyere were 500 
undergraduate majors in social studies; this year 
thc^je were 50. • v 

Down 50 percent in five years. * 

Down drastically from six to seven classes to about 
> two small classes .per year. J - 

Not a single respcftident reported an incrase in undergraduate enrollment. 



. Enrollment patterns at the beginning graduate level were more 
variable, with trends' tied* to local conditions. Commuter institutions 
serving urban areas appeared to have suffered less than residential 
universities, located in rural areas. * Urban universities appeared to have 
some enrollment advantage over rural-based universities, possibly because 
teachers in urban areas have more opportunities to hold down teaching, 
jobs while attending a university at night and on weekends to complete 
their graduate work. However, this finding was not uniform; some urban 
school systems appear, in effect, to have created their own "universities" 
rather than rely on existing university services". ' , 

Poctoral programs, generally stable in enrollment, were surviving 
by serving local school district needs and by recruiting an ?increasing ^ 
number of foreign students. One program, however, was reported to have 
declined from admitting five ^doctoral students each year to one in 1976 
.and none in 1977. By June, none had been admitted in* 1978." 

Although most doctoral programs seemed to be holding steady in 
enrollment^ recruiting patterns had changed.. During the 1960s and early 
1970s, many doctoral students were recruited^nationally; these students 
-were likely to have had substantial academic and field experience with 
national curriculum projects. o In all likelihoo'd, the current practice 
of recruiting locally and internationally for doctoral programs (if' the 
reports of our sample are accurate) will have a major impact on social 
studies programs in the United States during the 1980s. 

Participation in^inservice training, staff development , teacher 
centers, and workshops was one of th^ few growth areas reported by 
respondents. Enrollments in such activities were increasing, albeit 
sporadically ^and unsystematically. The existence of funded projects, 
such as^those suppprted by the National Science Foundation and Taft 
Institute, is no doubt partly responsible for this trend. Teacher 
education centers were also reported to be a* factor, especially where the 
impetus for participation £ame from a state department of education. 
However, respondents reported that requests from local schools bften 
did nop include social studies as a top priority. Several respondents 
commended that university bureaucracies and reward systems made it 
dif ficult 5 for^f acuity members to engage in systematic inservice work as 
pai$£ of their assigned load. Most such work was done on a consuming or 
overload basis. 



Some optimism about inservice work was reflected in at least one 

4 . 

response: "We are just beginning an effort . . . which we believe will 
expand this area greatly over the next two years. 11 

One respondent from a majqr« state university located in a' rural area 
reported that' participation in inservice training was down drastically 
as a result of increased competition from other state universities, most 
of which were located in urban centers. 

2.2 If enrollment is declining in your institution, has this trend 
affected social studies courses and programs? The enrollment decline has 
necessitated a variety of belt-tightening activities, according to our 
respondents. With most teacher education programs supported by a full- 
time-equivalent (FTE) funding formula, fewer students mean fewer resources. 
The most commonly reported reaction was to cut back on the number of 
sections offered: rather than offering a ijjethods course, every semester, 
for example, an institution would offer it every other semester. Another 
reported strategy for ensuring,^ sufficient FTE load was to have faculty 
members pick up more student teacher supervision; in a few cases, faculty 
members were requested to assume new teaching responsibilities. One - 
respondent, on a more positive note, indicated that reduced enrollment 
had "increased our ability to individualize instruction and ^rovide more 
laboratory and field experiences. However, it does mean that less 
interaction between instructors occurs. 11 

Assuming that the authors 1 survey accurately reflects the situation, 
at njost institutions social studies teacher training programs have remained 
intact in spite of declines in enrollment. The quality of programs, 
however, seems to have eroded — despite the lingering hope that fewer 
students would provide an opportunity for improved programs. Some 
faculty positions have been lost; remaining faculty members are doing 
more field work (not by choice, in most cas,es); departments have become 
dispersed and fragmented. Such ^.s hardly the seedbed for program 
experimentation. 

At best , declining enrollments seem to have created a holding 
operation in most programs. The prevailing tone of the respondents 1 
answers to this question reflected a wait-and-see attitude that 
occasionally bordered on slight panic. One experienced teacher educ^Jor 
predicted with. apparent trepidation that "more drastic adjustments are on 
the horizon, but no one knows what they might be." 



It should be noted, however, that five of the eighteen respondents 
indicated that the enrollment situation was not influencing courses and 
programs. Their reasons varied. In one case, social studies had never 
been a separate degree track with its own special training program. In 
another, the program has always been small and stable. Still another 
involved an urban university that had not experienced a significant 
enrollment decline. These are exceptions, however, to the general rule. 

2.3 Does declining enrollment represefc^a problem or an opportunity 
for social studies teacher education, courses and programs? Ten respondent 
indicated that declining enrollment was a problem. Only two saw the 
situation as Essentially an opportunity. Four persons thought that the 
problems and opportunities were about evenly divided and that the final 
outcome would depend on future decisions. The remaining two respondents 

* \ 
were noncommittal. % 

The opportunities presented by declining enrollment most frequently 
mentioned were individualization of instruction, more time for faculty 
members to pursue professional growth in related fields (reading, special 
education, general curriculum, 'etc. ) , expansion of field "frqrk, and 
incentives to devote more time and attention to graduate/W*vice/staf f 

• <* * ' 

development work. 

Many of the problems created by declining enrollment were discussed 
in item 2.2. One additional problem mentioned was that "social studies 
.certification may be dropped from the School of Education and transferred 
to the College of Arts and Science, where it will be of f ered as a service 
for their graduates." . 

* One thoughtful respondent answered the problem vs. opportunity 

question as follows: 

For the most pa*t, declining enrollments are a 

serious problem. When there are few students to 

enroll, . consideration of good courses makes little 

sense. I suppose there is opportunity in the need 

to hustle more, make courses more useful, etc. 

Since most teachers around here have masters ' degrees, 

teachers are less interested in paying tuition. More 

schools are working up their own inservice programs. ^ 

University people can contribute here, but my own 

university and others have not yet developed a ^ . 

mechanism for making non-tuition-paying inservice 

a regular part of staff load. Social studies teacher 

education can be carried on within a university and 

- V ' ' • • 
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by outside-univejsity channels. I myself do a lot x 
of consulting* special tasks in scjiool. workshops, 
etc., but as "overload," not in the regular • program. 

2^4 Has declining enrollment -affected your own ability to bring 
about changes in courses or prograih^? (We are especially interested in 
» learning of any positive outcomes of declining enrollment.) Respondents 
appeared to have difficulty with this question. Most answers were 
abbreviated and added very little to what had been said before. Three 
people failed to .respond. Four simply said "no" without explanation. 
Two pfeople referred back to previous comments. The lack ,of response to 
this question may indicate the difficulty of seeing truly positive out- 
comes from declining enrollments. 

The few "positive" outcomes cited were frequently qualified with a 
"however" or a "but" ^phrase. For example: 

We were able to team teach methods — but we lose this 
luxury next fall. 

The individualization is a positive outcome. . . . 
But if there are so few students that only one 
person works with jjjjfem, , this cu.ts out a positive 
interactive situation. ' 

Some responses were extremely tentative, giving the. impression of 

considerable progjram uncertainty: 

♦We arje in the midst of a total' college review, so 
many of us hope t'hat some significant shifts will 
occur. • 1 

The School of Education is in the midst of trying 
* to defineits mission and find a new dean. 

On a more encouraging note, three respondents indicated that 

decreased undergraduate enrollment had stimulated them to be more 

innovative at the graduate/inseryice/staf f development levels. ' One 

observed, "Enrollment declines perhaps have triggered changes and 

program development which are long overdue." 

3.0 Back to the Basics 

3.1 How do you define "back to the basics" as it relates to the 
social studies? The respondents perceived thejxhraTse "back to basics" 
ad having at least three meanings in the field. According to those 
surveyed, the possible meanings of "the basics" as it delates to social 
studies are: (1) ^the "lRs"~ reading, writing/ and arithmetic--along 
with seeing to it that fltudents behave themselves; (b) solid contefit 
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(American history), aversion to social issues and value clarification, no 
electives, textbooks, higher parental expectations; and (c) inquiry, thinking, 
valuing , and communication skills. I 

The respondents were careful to distinguish between "basics" as the 
.term is generally used by the public (the "3 Rs" plus good behavior) and 
basics in social studies. ' Ten. respondents viewed basics in social studies 
as inquiry skill development and "crap detecting" a la Postman and 0 
Weingartner. 

3.2 What kinds of opportunities and/or problems- have b6en created 
by "back to the basics" for your own social studies program? Give specific 
examples, impossible. While nine respondents indicated that the "back to 
basics" movement had created little or no impact of any kind on their 
> secondary training programs , many appeared to be cobpting the trend -In 
support of their own objectives. 

For example, one respondent reported that, she was able to teach - 
reading, writing, and speaking skills in rthe context of inquiry. and value-, 
analysis lessons and at the same time draw upon content from global" 
e*du*cation, multiethnic education, and law-related education. She was 
capitalizing on the popularity of the "basics" movement, to promote 
innovative trends in social studies. Another suggested that the field 
adopt the slogan "forward to basics," which would enable social studies 
educators to focus on the "real social studies basics: interpersonal 
relationships, family, and child rearing." 

Among the other examples of the impact of "back to basics" were 
greater concern with the relationship between reading and the social 
studies and more opportunities. to offer workshops and "overload" courses 
for local teachers to enable the latter to update their skills in 
teaching reading. In one secondary program, "back to basics" had 
) precipitated a *hift in enrollment away from social studies to mathematics 
' and reading. One respondent, taking an optimistic view of the long-range 
impact of "back to basics," wrote: 

In the long run, it [basics] Should be beneficial; 
- a state department of education study (1976-77) . J 

' I found th'at-schools with higher levels of performance 
on reading scores spent more cime on social studies 
and less time on reading drills. The data are still 
being analyzed; watch for the report. 
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In summary, the "back to basics" movement has been reinterpreted by 
moS£ social studies educators to support tHe long-standing objectives of 

n * • 

social ^studies in such skill areas as* thinking; valuing, .and communication 

*■*',■ * « 

4,0 The Shrinking Job Market - 

4.1 J/i view of the shrinking employment opportunities in teaching, 
are you personally able tp suggest alternative employment to your 
students? . ' > - 

4.2 If so, cite several examples of alternative employment 

■ v $ 

opportunities for teacher education students. " (These two questions have 

been combined in order to report the data more effectively.) Nine of the 
respondents indicated that they were doing very little, if anything, to 
suggest alternative employment. Most respondents acknowledged that some- 
thing needed to bi done and teported feeling somewhat guilty because so 
little was being done. For example, one respondent reported, "To bg"~ 
honest, no. We talk about'it, but realistically I haven't much help to 
offer." . • * 

Some faculty members said^the^were^ taking individual action to 
recommend alternative employment in related human service fields, among 
them social service, law, ihana^ement, journalisqff insurance, education 
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in a corporate setting, recreation, advertising, laudiovisual production, 
publishing, politics, and community organization. Social studies w«fe 
perceived as good general education preparation for the delivery of a 
wide array of human services. However, efforts to suggest alternative 
employment appeared to be sporadic and were not buift intp the program 
intentially or systematically . One exception was an institution that 
reportly was developing a degree program (one that did not provide a 
teaching certificate) designed fo^ people who are interested iji applying 
educational thewises^, concepts, and techniques in nonschool situaffons. 

Another institution iqfede its advanced specialist degree program 
'versatile enough to qualify graduates for placement in the civil service, 
state departments of education, and public school supervisory and . v 
consultant positions. A graduate with a minor lgedia might obtain a ^ 
.position in an audiovisual center or library. ^ - [ 

Two respondents indicated that job vacancies for. teac^Mn^ still 
existed in some nearly rural arfeas a^d city systems, |As a^lesWt, their 



institutive were not discouraging enrollment in undergraduate social , 
studies training programs. . 

4.3 In your institution, has the shrinking job market stimulated 
any creative thinking about the development and delivery of education in 
social studies, grades K-12? Give examples. The responses to this 
question reflected a discouraging malaise in secondary social studied 
teacher education program development. Ten respondents replied that * 
little or nothing had happened. Some typical replies were: 

1 ' *' Sorry, can 1 1 give any examples. I'm afraid there 

has been little if any creative thinking here. 

Unhappily, no. 

Not really. ,^ 

No, I don't believf that it has, really. I realize t;hat 
that we should be working on this. . 

Two kinds of innovations reported were worthy of note. Three 

respondents replied that their institutions were enlarging social studies 

programs either vertically , by combining secondary and elementary courses, 

orNkorizon tally, by offering joint courses with other secondary subject 

fields. Another ambitious development was under way' in a private college- 

that was combining social studies with other areas — for example, special 

education — for dual ce Aificatinto. By offering scholarships,, this 

institution hoped to ,draw students nationally as well as locally. The 

key here, as with most new .programs , was outside funding. 

; 

\ 

5.0 New Content in Social Studies < 

5.1 Do you regard new content in soical studies — e.g., energy 
studies, ecology, law education, career education, consumer education, 
and global education — as an opportunity or a detriment in your social 
studies courses and program? This question sparked enthusiastic responses 
Ten respondents^repM-ed that they felt the new content areas represented 
definite opportunities. The remainder thought that the new content * ■ 
offered opportunities, but that the social studies needed to protect 
itself against faddism and fragmentation. This group argued for caution 
and the development of a sound rationale. In this respect, career 
education tos singled out by two individuals as a prime example of how 
new content can be mishandled if proper attention is not given to the 
rationale. No respondent reported that the new content was a detriment 

t " ^ ; 
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only. Thus, although a general consensus existed among the secondary 

respondents that" the new content was beneficial to the social studies, 

they cautioned that a bandwagon, approach must be avoided. 

Typical response^ were:* \ ^ 

They [the new content] are opportunities: First,, 
they, force me* to integrate these new topics irito 
my instruction as confent examples, ^nd thus 'improve ^ 
m . y my teaching. Second, they are intrinsically ' 

• ? • * interesting and foster motivation in^my nfethods 
■ ■ students. \ 

Opportunity — these areas are really resource areas. 
Extensive use depends on one's rationale, < '« 

It is" an opportunity to ride "fads" and increase 
student and public interest, but f.h my opinion, 
it is also a detriment because it helps shatter 
an already fragmented field with "a disappearing ' ^ 
center. 

Opportunity — funds alte available if^ teachers wish 
% to implement in some IdTteLricts, 

Both. In one respect it pulls attention away from , - 

some basic priorities and needs of developing an 

overall consistent rationale. Too much drifting 

with temporary trends and fads is a potential 

problem. In general we [this faculty] have avoided 

the worst of.faddism. We have developed specific 

courses in environmental education and economic 

education, but not in other areas. These were * 

carefully field tested and designed to supplement 

our basic program and meet needs of teachers with 

regard to statewide public school programs . s \ 

/ An opportunity. Subject matter for demonstration 

lessons (prior tp microteaching) and case studies. 

Interestingly, two respondents had contrasting viewpoints on the 
relationship of the new content to social isslies. One said that the" hew 
content '{tends to focufc on social problems. . . . " The other argued 
that "the t 'sexy 1 programs don't lead to the establishment of a core of 
teachers that help kids reflect directly upon the prevailing social 
issues of U.S. society. 11 \ 

In summary, the new content appeared tp represent an opportunity in 
four respects: (1) it is more interesting to students; (2) It creates , 
additional chances to use fresh content to teach basic skills^ concepts, 
and generalizations^ (3) it is interdisciplinary and issue centered; and 
(A) it provides for «new funding sources. 
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5.2 How have your courseq and programs been affected by this new 
• ' > c ° . . .. 

social studies content? Give specific examples. Most of -the respondents 

reported that the new cqntent was being integrated into existing courses 
dti a selective basis. One person reported that new courses had bedn 
developed — in\this case, in environmental and economic education. Four 
replied t;hat inservice workshops were the most useful vehicles for bring- 
ing the. new content to the attention of teachers. They noted that under- 
graduate methods courses have many competing demands and the new content 
was used, at that 4 level, primarily as a resource for developing individual 

lessons. • 
fi 3 According to t;he replies received from this limited survey ,^:he 
new content represents potentially the most exciting new dimension of 
secondary social studies. This impression is* gained from the reports 
that the new content may l^k viewe^l al^a way for social studies to recapture 
the attention* of students^and parents, giving social studies a place of 
greater importance in the schools, - 

6.0 Multicultural Education 

6.1 How do you describe multicultural education as it relates to 
Social studies?- Multicultural education with -its emphasis on cultural 
patterns and (diversity was described by most respondents as intrinsically 



a part of the field, but not necessarily confined to soci'al studies. 

Definitions offered included\the following: ^ 

It is a combination of understanding, attitudes, 
1 values, and feelings about individuals and groups 
of different cultures and subcultures which the 
social studies curriculum tries to influence fi 
positively. ' \ 

. . . the study of different cultures and sub- 
culture^ of the world, not the serial study of U.S. 
ethnic groups; e.g., black, Chicano, 

Multicultural education in the social studies 
includes teaching students about various ethriftc 
groups, about socialization differences, sources 
of intergroiip conflict. and cooperation. 

An in-depth acquaintance* with Amer^ca^ ethnic and- ' 
racial history placed in th£ context of a world 
view. - • " " ' 

Providing both theory of and real or simulated > 
experiences with other cultures. 



There, was also confusion about and some cynicism toward multi- 
cultural educati on. The following responses reflected those feelings! 

The term is very nebulous 'to me. , . . It is used 
in a variety of ways . . . but, primarily, it is used 
as a rationalization for seeking federal government 
funds. As ' far as I am concerned, multicultural 

* education is a significant component of all social 
studies and is not an emphasis that is different 
from what needs to be done and has been 1 * done in most 
good programs for years. Most people tend to ' j 

,., describe it in terms of different racial and 
ethnic individuals who participate together in 
learning* fexperiences. Frankly, I think much of it 
is extremely superficial. ' ^ * 
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I have never described it as it related to social 
studies — and J am at a loss to do so now. It is so 
much a part of social studi^j^that I have not. felt 
the need to relate it to social studies. 7 

In a fciven school district or school site, multi- 
cultural education reflects the bias of the decision 
maker.s in emphasis on (1) ethnic studies, (2) ' 
bilingual education, (3) intercultural studies, (4) 
area studies, etc. The curriculum follows the money. 

6.2 What hinds of opportunities or problems have been created by 

multicultural euucation for your social studies courses or programs? 

Please give examples. Only three respondents indicated that something 

concrete was*being done onjiiulti cultural education at the undergraduate 

level. One example consisted of assigning several students each quarter 

to develop units with a multicultural perspective. Another respondent 

reported that students mus t elec J three courses f rom an approved lis t of 

multicultural courses. 

Course work in -multicultural education at the graduate and insefvice 

levels was reported by four persons. One said that all social studies 

courses at the undergraduate and graduate levels had a multicultural 

emphasis. Another commented, "Ij: is taken as a matter of course ttiat 

multicultural isYmainst;ream in the social studies because the students 

themselves, represent a wide variety of ethnic and cultural groups." 

Surprising td the authors was the fact that ten of the respondents 

reported that little or nothing concrete was being dotfiein multicultural'. 

education, or that earlier attempts to develop multd/cultural programs 

had been unsuccessful — indeed, . one multicultural-bilingual program was 

characterized as a "disaster," with only five of fifty students completing 

the required courseijbrk. . "* v 



global in nature. w * 

One respondent felt that the locfal ethnic competition engendere 



Also surprising is that only one respondent described J program in 
multicultural education that had a global focus, despite the f£ct that - 
the respondents > had seemingly agreed that multicultural education was 

a. 

specialized programs in multicultural education tended to "drain off 
enthusiasm^ from tha^more mainstream aspects of social dfudies education. 

* >A ^ . ..... • * 

7.0 Exceptional Students ^ . * : ' 

7.1 Are yyu making any provisions in your social studies courses or 
programs for the teaching of social stqjhies to students with ^learning \ 
disabilities who may have been mainstreamed into regular classes, >or 
exceptional students who have been identified as gifted or handicapped? 
Three respondents indicated that, all program students were required to 
take at least one course in special education. One institution has 
developed a close programmatic relationship between isocial studies and 
special education, but with mixed success as indicated by the following 
comment:, * . 

Our undergraduate programs include a requirement ■ 
that all students take two courses in the teaching 
of special education. Since our institution has a 
very large special education component, many of our 
students take additional work in special education. 
We affeo instituted a double major that includes • 
specials, education and any secondary certification 
subject matter field major. The # re are approximately 
25 students who' major in' special education at the si 
secondary level at the present time,, but none who 
pursued the double major with social studies,^ One 
of tie reasorfs /or this is that a double major 
requires five yfe^rs, although it does lead to both 
a bachelor's decree and a master's degree that are A 
^warded at the same -time. 
Another approach was to integrate special education techniques and 
materials into ongoing social studies courses- Four respondents indicated 
that they attempted to do this as much as^possible. 

Exceptional student education, -however, did not appear as'a priority 
item in the thinking of many secondary social studies tbacher educators. 
Ten respondents reported that they were doing little or nothing for 
exceptional s||jpdents. 
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Special education is looming *on the* horizon, A few states have 
recently instituted 'course requirement* in special education for 
graduation an4 certification in all subject a£eas. Faculties ar^ tooling 
up to meet this mandate," Five respondents indicated thafc\ they ^oulf. have 
"special* education .requirements in the near future, ' 

7.2 If you provide for the needs of these exceptioha y j\stu,dents in 

/ ' VJ • 

your courses and programs in social studies teacher education > would you, 

/ * ' ' " 

.describe these provisions and/or attach illustrative materials? Only 

three Responses were filed on this- question, reflecting the absence of 

specific efforts by secondary social studies teacher educators in special 

education. • * ' 

8.0 Competition With*0ther School Subjects - - * v 

— ; ~~ r *^ 

8*1 Is there any evidence in ytour institution 9 s programs that social 

t . . 1 s s ~ * < .V,./ , 

studies is given lower prior ity 4 than reading , language arts, mathematics, 
and science? % If—so , how does social studies rank vis-a-vis these other 
Subjects? Seven respondents indicated that reading is required by^ tfye 
state arid that the reading faculty tend to Receive more resources 
compared to the other .secondary content area's. However, for the most -part 
social studies held its own agiong the subject" specialties. Ten persons 
reported that there were few differences .in the emphases placed on - » 
various subjects. /En one case, social studies was perceived to rank^ 
relatively high because of a strong^ faculty. One person ranked sqcial 
studies next to last; it was saved from being last only because language 
arts {English) was in worse shape in terms of enrollment. Anothfer 
respondent reported that social studies was dead last. Still another 
person observed that, while social studies was holding its own in* 
secondary teacher education, in education as a whole it was^-"d5f initely 
at the bottom of the heap-vis-a-vis academic disciplines. 1 . 1 

The basic problem at the secondary level, according tor several 
respondents, was the\possibility that subj ect specializations of all* 
types were in^ danger of being phased out. 

8.2* Has the competition, among school subjects affected your own 
courses and programs in social studies? Be specific. Sixteen of the 18 
"secondary-level respondents repprted that subject competition, ^d had no 
noticeable. impact on their courses and programs^ The two dissenters 



observed that the competition from math and reading had cut into enroll- 
ment in social studies, with consequent ^ripple effects on class assignmiiht 
and the university reward system. 

8.3 How have you responded to school subjept competition? Describe 
course and program changes and/or attach illustrative materials. Not . 
surprisingly, there were very few responses to this question.. One person 
indicated a possible change in his assignment. Another admitted, "We 
really haven't, been able to respond effectively."^.,- " 

Sixteen persons did not answer this questions—another indication 
that secondary social studies teacher educators do not consider subject 
competition to be a major problem.- *' 

'9.0 Competency-Based Teacher Certification 

9.1 1$ your $tate moving toward teacher certification based upon 
elementary achievement rather than on course or program completion? 
EleVen respondents said that their states had already instituted or were 
moving toward teacher ^certification based upon competency achievement . 
However, the overall picture was unclear. The confusion experienced^ by 
secondary social ^studies teacher educators in regard to this issue yas 
expressed in these f >typfcal responses: / ^ ^ 

I've heard that it is. j \J 

This isn't entirely . clear at. this stage. 

L 0 • 

, % , Yes, but :£»di> not see this movement as affecting us* 

in social studies education for at least five or 
■ly\ more years. < * ■ ' 

** J Generally yes, but the credential law allows for an 

infinite (well almost) number of waivers by colleges'. 

■ : . " The stat^ superintendent says so. > 

>9.2- If your answer (to question 9.1) is yes, please describe 

directipns and timetables in your state* The responses, to ^his question . 

are quoted' in full below. ,;•<• 

-The state requires an accountability plan. There 
^Ls no penalty for not achieving the goals. 

Full competency statements ai^ to be attained by 
♦I983r-partial are in effect now. o • 

The st^te of has*, just passed a requirement * 

that aijPteachers must pass basic competency ta§ks ^ 
that : khpw proficiency at the 12 th-arade, level in 



reading and mathematics. No one is sure of how this 
Is to be Implemented, other than it will be the 
responsibility of the colleges to test their students 
''at. the time they are admitted to teacher education 
programs. Probably the following will be required 
and weighted in some formula (within two to three 
years): criterion reference test in subject field, 
grade point average, completion of approved program, 
acceptable pferformance as assessed on series of 
instruments in "Beginning Teacher Assessment Program." 

it's all up in the air — change in the state super- 
intendent and much objection to CBTC hJ^s slowed 

things down. 

' . * » * 

The current credential law directs colleges and 
universities to develop programs to ensure competence 
to teach either a single subject (generally secondary 
school) or multiple subjects (elementary) in the 
schools in . 

I think CBTC is being reviewed, but we have not 
responded . . . some of the teachers' colleges in 
the state have taken it more seriously. There may 
be Some pressure in, the next few years, but nothing 
very effective right now. 

State is moving toward competency-abased assessment 
of student teachers (very controversial) and 
certification (accepted grudgingly). Colleges and 
universities are fighting the former. State hopes 
to have it together by 1980-81. * 



Some effort to determine competency In teaching 
methodologies and in content areas. . . ^Currently 
at discussion stage only. *There is also .some 
discussion concerning a fift,b-year internship program. 

I don't know. So far, movement is toward compdtency- 
based [evaluation] for initial 4 certification. How- 
ever, strong push [by the teachers' 'union] to t 
- restrict severely t^he number' of new teachers to be . 
certified means that in many fields (excepting v 
Vocational, special education, and a few other 
shoftage areas) universities will not pu£ much „ ' 

"effort on v energy into what would be necessary. 
Mere competency-based education to be required !"\ 
%f present,, in-school teachers % the whole picture 
would change . ) / 

9.3 ' How do you think cojnpetency-base^/teache? certification will 

affect your social 'studies courses and programs? Twelve respondents were 

evenly divided on question. f 

» The following positive aspects of CBTC were cited: , there is a focus 

on exit rather, than entry qualifications; CfiTC will force us to clarify 

• ' ■ i ■ ',. . • . "■ 
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our program objectives; it assesses what is needed to be a good social 
studies teacher; candidates have a clear understanding' of certification 
expectations; there ife some benefit in change for change's sake. 

\" The following problems, were noted: CBTC could be adopted blindl^j 
it is noncreative; it creates supervision problems; it will force 
teachers tcfr do things they really don't want to do; it creates *jnor^ paper- 
work; tests \whi<ch claim to be founded in CBTC are awful; it could be y. 
inflexible; not all desired ^outcoipes can be clearly specified; it 
represents a simplistic answer to a' complex problem. 

Taking a middle position, pjie, respondent observed: . 

It depends entirely on what is meant by "competency- 
■ based." I'd have to. discuss this at length for a 

sensible reply. There is no general agreement in 
schools on the nature of good social studies education, 
and henc^von what good teaching is. When ma;ny little . 
competencies are spelled out exactly and when 
students fire expected to learn only what teachers 
can "measure," developmental aims are likely to be 
lost. Should we undertake. serious inquiry about 
competency in teaching social studies j the endeavor 
would open opportunity. I have a qualified friend- ' * 

• liness to competency-talsed education, although J am 

skeptical about much of what is now included under » 
that name. . 

0. ■ \ ' 

~. Conclusions 

1.0 What's Happening in Your Institution ? ■ • . ^ * 

The effects of declining enrollment at the undergraduate level 
pervaded almost every facet of program and policy consideration. 
Historically, most social .studiefe teacher educators have been dependent 
upon the resources and the r reward system of^preservice teacher education. 
Now that this base is being eroded, teacher educators are on , the defensive. 
Most of the solutions to the problem proposed by the respondents are 
practical, albeit conservative and mostly campus-based. Among the 
strategies suggested were changing graduation requirements so as to 
permit broader certification possibilities, providing more field 
experience throughout training programs, and adding new content to train- 
ing programs. None of these responses, individually or collectively, 
Represents a satisfactory solution to the resource problem created by 
dwindling enrollment. 3 * . * ^ " 
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There was some indication of need for social studies educators to 
become mbr6 directly involved in graduate/inservice/staf f development 
programs for teachers who have received their 'initial certification and 
who are currently employed full time or as Regular substitutes in the 
schools. Two institutions in the survey reported a great deal of 
activity at the graduate/inservice/staf f development level: -one was an 
urban university that served a larg^ number of local teachers; the other " 
was making a determined effort to devplop a national constituency at; the 
graduate/ inservice/staff development level. 

Because of internal pressures created by the decline^in undergraduat 
social studies programs, many university-based teacher educators appiear 
.to have lost influence and status within their i^itutgjLons-- -some have 
lost their jobs, and others have moved into other fields of education. 
Whether those who remain can shake off their preoccupation with under- 
graduate training programs and problems and concentrate on postbaccalau- 
reate training is problematic. Many university-based personnel are 
crippled by their' own lack of experience in schools, the skepticism of 
school-based* personnel, and the traditional reward system of universities 
which requires the development of a national reputation. Indeed, local 
success is often frowned upon. One ray of hope -is that such recent 
innovations as teacher centers may open the way for cooperation between 
university and school personnel to improve education at ;the" local level. 
» ■ "* 

2.0 Enrollment 

Those institutions which appear to have suffered the- most drastic 
declines in secondary social studies enrollment at the uridetgraduate > 
level are large residential universities located in rural areas. These 
commonly are oilier institutions which have been involved in teacher 
education for decades and which developed strong programs during the 
post-World-War- 1 1 \period of teacher shortages. Some private colleges 
and universities seem on the verge of losing social studies training 
programs altogether as part of a general reduction in the total university 
commitment to education. A more stable undergraduate. enrollment pattern 
was reported at newer urban universities, where teacher training programs 
have been comparatively small since their inception. 



Postbaccalaureate teacher training programs in colleges and uniyer- 
sities sfi&Ved piws of enrollment growth, gaining increased attention 
from secondary social studies educators. The success of these post- 
baccalaureatfeteacher training experiences, however , depended largely 
upon the local^ituation and the people involved. 

Specialist ahd* doptoral programs were holding steady, but th# 
profile for advanced graduate students had shifted from national tq local 
and foreign national. One person noted that doctorates in the content 
^ areas were being pushed aside by programs in s^tistics, program design, 
educational psychology, management, and the like. . ■ . „ ■ 

' In summary, as indicated earlier, .declining enrollment at the u 
graduate level has weakened the position of secondary social stuaies 
teacher educators across the board. W^th fewer Resources, there is less 
.opportunity to work at the cutting ed£e. With bread-and-butter programs 
faltering, the intellectual energy that previously flowed into the social 
studies profession may W^ll be channeled into other, more rewarding 
-avenues, a possibility that does not augur well for future research and 
development in' secondary social studies education. 

Until the educational bureaucracy can find a way to offer noricredit 
and tuition-free inservice education on a systematic basis as part of a ^ 
faculty member's scheduled instruction, postbaccalaureate teacher training 
by .university personnel will depend primarily upon individual entrepre- 
neurial skills. Although teacher education centers may offer some hope 
in bringing university resources closer to the classroom on a programmatic 
basis, such program innovations were mentioned by only a few respondents. 

v. ■ 

3.0 Bacik to the Basics 

'At the secondary level, the "back to basics" movement was viewed by * 
the respondents generally as an opportunity to place more emphasis upon 
skill development— reading skills, map skills, inquj^y skills, communi- 
cation skills, and decision-making skills. By and large, the respondents 
chose to ignore the commou lay definition of. "back to basics" because of 
its emphasis on strict behavior codes .for students, traditional subjects, 
and rote memorization as the -primary learning strategy. 

Some social studies teacher educators appear to resist the lay 
definition of "back to basics" because it threatens to interfere with * 



their owy freedom to conceptualize and teach social studies as they see 

fit~an attitude exemplified by this response: 

My department responded [to "back to basics 11 ] by 
being critical of the state department of education's 
cflfl-1 for a review, which is in effect no response at 
an. Some of us felt that this was somewhat short- \ 
» sighted. We are waiting. .- ( 

Negative attitudes by teacher educators toward "back to basics," 
for whatever reason they>may exist, tend to have the effect of driving 
a deeper wefl^e between university-based teacher educators and school- 
based classroom teachers. The former are^e^nc^rneri with innovation, and 
the latter must be concerned with the realities of parents and school 
boards. One respondent mentioned that the "back to basics" movement 
had caused some classroom teachers to be less receptive to modern subject 
matter and teaching methodologies. If such an attitude is widespread, 
it compounds the difficulties <^ the university-based teacher educator 
who is trying to bring new ideas to the attention of reluctant classroom 
teachers while at the same time trying to build closer ties with the 
schools. Tt/is is potentially one of the major problems of teacher 
centers. 

In summary, some social studies "teacher educator^ have adapted to 
"back to basics" by emphasizing the basic skills of inquiry-oriented 
social studies education.; fcl&Qfr* some social studies educators have 
become more sensitive" to Jffig^rjobl^ms" that^nt^f f ere with the inquiry 

process. On balance, it appears that while "back to basics" has had 

■ ** 

considerable impact on the training of secondary social studies teachers, 
especially in the area of skill development, the movement has not fired 
the imaginations of the teacher educators who responded" to this survey. 
. "•■ 1 , 

. 4.Q The Shrinking Job Market '' . , 

Most programs in social studies teacher education remain at a - 
primitive stage of trying t<\ fit •traditional thinking about job placement 
into the frustrating vagaries of a declining teacher education market. 
Very little creative thinking has gone into the development of programs 
which will prepare students for the wide array of human-service 
occupations for which social studies graduates may be so ably suited. - 
Only one systematic program effort designed to prepare students for roles 
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other 'than classroom teaching was reported. ' If that program' proves to be 
successful, the model will probably be disseminated very rapidly. 

' Given the recognition by many of the respondents that some efforts 
need to be made to think creatively about this problem, one juist ask why 
so little is being done. Perhaps many*social studies -educators are 
indulging in the wishful thinking that, somehow the entire problem may go 
away. Also, from an individual's point of view, it may be easier to shift 
one's personal career focus than to alter program goals, Especially durinj 
a time of declining resources in schools of education generally. Mo| 
institutions are unwilling' to spend the necessary seed capital' to launch 
a new program; it is much cheaper and easier, to eliminate an unproductive 
program altogether. So most social studies educators do noS^iave the 
luxury-of being able to do what they as individuals may believe must be 
done. The problem of the shrinking job market in the social studies is 
an exaggerated version of a larger problem afflicting education institutions 

as a genre. , 

In general, the shrinking job market problem, although at the heart 
of the declining enrollment problem, appears to be beyond the ability of 
individual faculty members to deal with. Very little hard thinking seems 
to have taken place among professional social studies educators at the . 
national level. To the authors' knowledge, nothing has been written about 
the, problem. Teacher educators at the local level have insufficient 
resources and models to draw upon—therefore, nothing is done.- This is a 
destructive syndrome that should be addressed immediately by social 
studies teacher educators. . • „ 



* 5.6 New Content iri^bcial Studies 

New content is viewed by Dhe survey respondents as one of the bright 
spots in social studies. While there is a shared concern that the new 
content (ecology, energy, consumer economics, global education, law- - 
related education) might "shatter an already fragmented field with a 
disappearing center," there was also the hope that the new content could 
do much to revive a faltering field. The new content, appeared to be most 
effective when used in postbaccalaureate training programs. 

The new content may be viewed $»sa enthusiastically by classroom 
teacher* who believe that the social stu#es curriculum' is already over- 
~,.r.*$ crowded' and 'that the new content is an unnecessary burden. The respondents 
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would agree that it is probably unrealistic and undesirable to view the 
new c^fe tent as something to add to f he curriculum. Most secondary*; 
teacher educators in this survey argued that the new content should, for 
foe post part, be infused into the existing curriculum. The new content 
be a vefiic^le for bringing new ideas^and motivational teaching 
igies into the^increasingly traditional curriculum being shaped by 
*ack to>*basics M movement. 

t is important for classroom teachers to distinguish university- 
teacher educators from the producers of and lobbyists for much of 



faxmpi content . Most of the ne^Qont^nt has been produced by special- 
efct groups. Teacher educators a^e seldom closfely identified with 
groups, and most teacher educators do not support the notion of 
flffll ing new content to the curriculum in /response to political or social 
ressure. - 

6.0 Multicultural Education 

Multicultural education, according tomost secondary respondents, 

is by definition an integral part of social studies education. This view 

was Expressed eloquently by one respondent: 

Acknowledgement of the diversity among the people 
,of the world is the fundamental part [of multi- 
cultural education and social studies] . From there 
we celebrate the strength that diversity offers while 
building the basic humanity which binds us together 
and transcends this diversity. V 

Specific program development in multicultural education at the 
teacher training level has been slow to materialize. . However , the 
recent NCATE standards for teacher education accreditation place a strong/ 
emphasis on cultural" pluralism and^nulticultural education. This new 
requirement will provide great impetus in the coming years. 

More puzzling than the lack of program development was the reported 
concern about the political opportunism and infighting tjiat have 
characterized some of the special projects in multicultural education 
funded by the federal government. It appeared that social studies 
teacher educators were for the most part on the fringes of these projects, 
and that the functions of the projects were perceived only dimly by the 
respondents. Perhaps this lack of involvement was by choice — or perhaps 
it was caused by .the fact that most multicultural programs have been 



"soft money" projects that have failed^jto penetrate into the mainstream 
of |Ocial studies teacher education. Perhaps few sociral studies tether 
educators have tfeen asked to contribute to such special projects. Many 
explanations are possible, but the fact ' remains that the ^deral govern- 
ment believes that more niust^e done in this area and is willing to spend 
considerable sums, of money to see that it happens—with or without social 
(studies educators. 



7.0 Exceptional Students • 

* The Secondary social studies teacher educator? who rpsponded^to the 
survey showfefl comparatively little interest in exceptional student 
education. This la£k of interest may be driFto three fac£ors: the 
traditional concentration of exceptional student education' at the 
elementary level, ignorance of new federal regulations affecting 
exceptional student education, and preoccupation with the declining 
enrollment problem. Undoubtedly, because of the stimulus created by 
strong federal initiatives, special education will become of greater 
concern to secondary educators in the near future. 

. One program "model that bears examination has been developed at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Designed for secondary teachers 
who will be wprking with special* education students, this program combine 
a major in social studies (or some other academic subject area) with a 
major in special education and leads to certif icBt^n^x^both. A graduat 
receive^ a bachelor's degree and a master's degree simultanecmsly . The 
special/ education major offers specialization in the areas off 
retardation, learning disabilities, multiply handicapped, behafriorally 
disordered, and visually handicapped. During the fifth year of certi- 
fication, a comprehensive examination in both the academic major and the 
special education major is administered. / 

8.0 Competition With Other School Subjects 

At the secondary level* social studiea^ppears to be holding its own 
among the subject areas within the structure of teacher training programs 
It appears to be competing ef f ectivej/}f: wffch tfie o£her school subjects-, 
"however, respondents to the survey expressed some concern that reading 
and mathemafj.es mandates emanating from the state level weire creating 5 



Imbalances in resource allocation and"9.n at least one case were drawing 
students from the social studies training program. v 

The major survival problem at the secondary level fides not stem from 
competition with other school subjects. Instead, the problem rests in 
the possibility that in some institutions entire secondary education 
programs and ^administrative units* (science, mathematics, foreign ■ 
%t language, English, etc/. ) might be eliminated as an economy move. 

Secondary certification, under t.hese circumstances, might be relegated 
v to a college of arts and sciences. - * 

In ttfe authors' opinion, this configuration wduld seriously weaken' 
secondary social studies education. Social studies is an interdisciplinary 
subject area, drawing 'from all of the social sciences and history. More- 
over, with some exceptions, arts and sciences faculties are not disposed 
toward working with teachers in r school. set tings; their rewards are gained 
primarily from research and writing. 

9*0 Competency-Based Teacher Certification 
• Most . respondents indicated that , their programs had been or soon 

would be influenced*by CBTC'. However, since most CBTC programs ha^ been 
conceived in state departments of education or. by st^te legislatures,' 

many social studies faculty members were vague about the details. The* 

•» , <.■->'• * 

survey resppndents reflected the same confusion ''about CBTC that has been 

reported Xn the professional, literature J The future of CBTC in secondary 

social studies teacher education is still unclear. \ 
0 

The essential^ problem with CBTC is that social studies educators J 

appear , to know so little about what # is going on in their states. Where 

the blame rests ,is no,t evidenced clearly \>y the responses to this survey. 

On the basis of the autrfors! experience,* the best explanation is that the 

♦ * 
CBUC movement is ' still new in mos-t states 'and remains at the planning 

s£age* Inmost cases, unfortunately, subject area specialists are " 
brought into the discussion only after the major decisions have been made. 
Additionally, some teacher educators resist CBTC because they believe * * ' 
w that it infringes upon their academic freedom within the university. 
One wonders whether the lack of knowledge that social studies 
teacher ^ducators exhibit about CBTC reflects wishful thinking that some- 
how the CBTC movement will go away quietly. One respondent wrote, fl My 



expectation is that the movemenfr^cLll^fade out before ;3 ghere is any direct 
effect on the social studies." While few can deny the right of a 
professional to assume such a posture, there is reason to believe that 
nonpar ticipation in the process is not a wise strategy »• ' Indeed, the 
chances that disastrous consequences will emerge fr3m CBTC would be , 
increased substantially if the thinking, of university-based social 
studies teacher educators were excluded from policy formulation and 
implementation decisions. Social studies^teacher educators must drop any 
pretense of noninvolvement when it comes to CBTC. We are directly affected/ 



by the mandates formulated byUhe various states, and we.must become 
involved immediately. 
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III.- RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION AND RESEARCH 

\ * - • 

Llowirfg recfemme 
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The following recommendations fo^- social studies teacher education y 
are offered in the context of five problem areas: (1) the decline of 
enrollment in teacher education programs in sociar^&tudies, (2) the 
shrinking^ job market for graduates of social studies teacher education 
programs, (3) fragmentation pf the social studies curriculum created- by 
. the introduction of new content, (4) the need for social studies. teacher 
^ educators to have access to staff development programs in order to^become 
more ^knowledgeable ^about and involved in multicultural education, special 
education, and competency-based teacher certification, and (5) "th^need 
to shift resources and program efforts from undergraduate training to 
postbaccalaureate and inservite training. „ ^ 

Minimizing the^ffects of Declining Enrollment / *" ^ 

The effects of the rapid decline of enrollment in undergraduate 
social studies teacher education programs during the 1970s are difficult 
-to overestimate; the trend tjas come close- to devastating the field. 
Apparently the decline has now begun to bottom out, and the time has 
arrived to assess the situation carefully with an eye toward developing 
strategies for tnlninfyzing the effects of - the decline and' preventing ' f 
further erosion. 

Much of the' outcome will depend on factors beyond the control of 
social studies teacher educators ; example, the attitudes of state 

and local funding agencies toWard teacher education in general will play 
an important role over the next decade. Prcjpos^ti^n 13 referenda, if 
they become the standard throughout the country, ywi 11 reduce tfte effective- 
ness of even, the best efforts of social ^studies teacher educators. Our task 
is to participate £n the process and formulate strategies for change; 
otherwise the fate, we receive will be the fate^wfe deserve. 

Given the best of circumstances, enrollment in undergraduate sQcial 
studies programs is not likely to attain the numbers which characterized 
the 1950s and 1960s; nevertheless; it Is important to hang on to what 
now; exists. In an important way, the continued improvement of social 
studies instruction depends upon maintaining high-quality undergraduate * 
teacher education *>programs. In this spirit, t\\e authors offer four . 
specific recommendations. - \ ■ ^ 
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'. Social studies teacher/ educators should take steps to: 
4 —Develop and maintain^bfoad field social studies certlficittoh / 
programs" and reduce sepata^Tf ield certif icatian in history -and ^the 
separate social science disciplines. Simultaneously,: encourage dual • 
majors tfhich combine'broad field certification with cognate academic- 
. disciplines in history and the ^social sciences. * > 

--Entourage secondary undergraduates to combine certification in^ 
social studies with 'expertise in another? field— for example^ bilingual • 
education, special education, reading, -science, .or mathematics. > 

—Combine, wher/appropriate, secondary and elementary \eacher 
training**courses in social studies into a complementary K-12* approach. 

—Establish a national task. force (through a professional organi- 
zation, for example tip College and jjhiversit/y. Faculty Assembly of the 
National Council foV the Social Studies) tV develop a positioa paper on 
job placement opportunities for social studies undergradua^imajprs. , 
The task force should" investigate the relationship between social studies 
teacher training and employment opportunities, in a wide range of human J 
services. The paper should be written jio that it can be helpful to T" 
social studies teacher educators who are trying. to .reform programs atr- V 
the local and^state levels. < ' * 

' These recommendations are practical suggestions which have the - 
potential for some real results. The tough battles^d.11 h^eVto be ^ 
slugged out at the local and ^tate ' levels', but this .process can be made* 
easier and more productive if it is supported by strong statements from . 
the natioritl organizations. • f - ■ - 



^ Improving the Job Market for Social Stu dies Teachers' £ 

Whereas K-12^ enrollmeht increased by 3 percent between 1965 and 1975, 
by 1985 K-12 enrollment, as projected by the National Center for Educational 
Statistics, will have decreased by 8 percent. The projected figures fo> 
secondary education are startling, dropping from a gain of 21 percent 
(1965-75) to a loss of 15 percent by 1985.* These figures do not bode < 
well for the long-term supply of jobs for tethers, despite the temporary 
upward blips in the school population which are Reported in the press . 

— *National Center for Educational "Statistics, Statistics of Trends in 

.Education: 1.96&-66 to 1985-86 (Washington, D.C. : U.S. Department of 
^Health, Education, and Welfare,, " 1977) . , . 



from time to time.- To compound the problem of fewer students-, social 

studies curricula in the secondary schools have suffered from erosion > 

during the past ^ecatje or so. In effect, we have fewer students taking 

fewer social studies courses. • * "" 

Social Gaudies .teacher educators, acting individually, cannot 

produce miracles to change the situatiojr. However, as a group, they could 

; . . \ * w 

mitigate the problem by helping t.Q slow down or halt the decline, in 

/course wprk offered at ttie^local level. 

Social studies teacji^r educators caif^ work to improve the job market' 

situation for social studies teachers by instituting* better career^ 

counseling proc^ciures^ in universities, exploring teaching opportunities,- 

outside traditional K-12 educational settings, and identifying a Wide 

s array of humata services f or *whidh /social' studies training may be? valuable. 
* . ■ • V . . , ' • - , « '* 

The aufhoTs offer the following specific* recommendations: 

--^College and university social studies 'educators should work to 

1 strengthen and protect social^ studies curricula and enrollments in v 

secondary schoo^s^ They should^ oin forc^ with local and State 

professional social studies teather and supervisory groups to prevent * . 

erosion of social studies offerings and to articulate the importance of 

.social studies education to the public* through trie press, . parent, groups, 

and school boards. . ^> « . , , 

Social studies teacher educators should take a leading role at the 

^ local and state levels in articulating the n^ed for- social, studies to j ' ■ 

occupy a key place "in the secondary curriculum. Such an effort is no ^ 

longer a luxury to be added incidentally to-one's community service 

activities, it is- a vital professional contribution and ultimately 

necessary for the survival of social studies teacher education programs. 

. >. r . • , 

Capitalizing on thesOpportunities Presented by New Content 

Most social studies educators view the new content as a positive 

4 - t . 

factor, despite concern, about fragmentation of the. curriculum. 

Social, studies curricula in many schools have been seriously ■ & 
weakened. The 1960s and early'1970s witnessed many changes in the! < 
secpndary curriculum through the elimination of social studies require- 
ments and the introduction of elective courses — variously callecj mini- 
' courses, phase electives,. and quinmesters. While these changes produced * 



an exciting and heady atmosphere for about five years, a reaction began 
to set in with the discovery that student achievement yas declining in 
many academic and skill areas. Unfortunately, . the -social studies has 
never -'.been able^tfq regain its former plafc^ in the- curriculum, anji in 
some cases it exists with no visible rational scope <and sequence. 
Instead, we find a conglomeration of courses — some required by state 
legislatures as a result of lobbying efforts by such powerful groups as 
bar associations and corporate interests. . / . 

To offset these curriculum deficiencies, we urge social studies 
teacher educators tb work with professional groups and educational *■ 
agencies t/o develop curriculum guidelines at the local, state, and - 
national levels which outline a curriculum scope^ and sequence for social 
studies in grades K-12. these guidelines should take into consideration 
such new content in the social studies as ecology, global education, -law- 
related education, consumer education, future Studies, and ethnic studies 
in order to prevent further fragmentation of a field that already has a 
disappearing center/ 

We are, in eflect, suggesting a return tb such efforts as those 
mounted by Wisconsin and California, which during the 1960s Worked ■'• 
diligently to produce a coherent scope and sequence for' social studies in 
grades K-12. These projects met with varying degrees of success, but in 
almost every instance they were short-circuited by the rush to eliminate 
required social studies courses and replace them with what purported' to 
be a more relevant and exciting elective curriculum. The contemporary 
task is to combine the best elements of systematic scope and sequence 
'with the best aspects of the new content. 

Establishing Faculty Development Programs 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for r social studies teacher 
educators to stay abreast of developments that are affecting the field 
in thajor ways. Not only is there new content to lfcarn, m^Qor movements* 
outside the field are beginning to influence the teaching df sociai^ 
Studies. These generic trends include multicultural (ari\i/multilingual) - 
education, special education, and competency-based educati^with it^ 
corollary, competency-based teacher certification. 



Compounding the prdbiem of staying current* in the field are the 
ever-present twin specters of -declining enrollment- and scar'cl resources. 
Unless 3 fjfcculty^ member has an externally funded project or a lucrative 
♦ private consultancy, it is very difficult to acquire the time and money 
to travel and study. Moreover, the tenuous naturfe of some programs 
requires almost constants attention in order to keep the ftomie. f ires « 
burning. All these factors add tip to f serious economic problem, and 
inflation is making the problem wors^by th^ year. One result of this 
situation is the diminished sJtepXfc and representation of Social studies 
teacher educators i^ national, regional, state * and even local professional 
activities. . v & 

It is criti cal that- social studies teachers find every way possible « 
to create opportunities for self-development- in the new content areas of 




Jtj^ggpg^^ studies ar^ in^si^ph generic areas a*s multicultural education, ^ 
:^f!?u^t^^^ education. fhis ^leed should be* 



By external funding agencies as, an important^ national need. 
^ * It is probably' a fact th^it social studies ^teacher educators are the 
primary creators a^d carriers of the social studies culture. To the 

. v I >Y < • * - 

extent that- this grdu|> diminishes and atrophies, the field of $ocial 

' ' - ''".-#( 

studies will suffer. Professional social studies organizations* should 

recognize this contribution and support faculty development activities in 

every way possible. - 

Devoting More Attention to Postbaccalaureate arid.Iyservice Education 
.Opportunities for postbaccalaureat^ teacher training (graduate/^ 
inservice .programs and staff development) are reported to be increasing-* > 
in social studies teacher education. " Such opportunities are both ^ 
necessary, for improving elementary and ^secondary social Studies and, 
rewarding for university-based social studies teacher educator^ who, 
a group, have much to off^r. ' \ ' t 

There are many problems involved in getting social 'studies teacher 
educators involved in local inservice edupation efforts. One majpr ^ 
obstacle is the" difference between the function of "a university and the 
function of a local school* system. The difference is not that the 

university is an ivory tower while the schools are the real world — they - a 

r $ 

are both the "real world, " and that cliche has outworn its usefulness 



io^rWay. The fundamental difference is that the university's primary ^ 
functioii^ls^to produce new knowledge and stay at the cutting edge. If 
they /re to* do that, teacher eddcators cannot spend a major port ion 4 " of 
their\ime In local inservice efforts, working in situations where the 
policies and parameters have been* established by ott^t*^ 

> A university is governed, by cosmopolitan norms and public schools 

♦..by local n6rms v Any effdrt t6 bring teacher educators into a closer 

.relationship with the schools will, need' to' recognise the broader norms , 
of the teacher educator and incorporate them itlto the program. It is t^t 
simply a matter, of what a teacher educator can give to a school, it is 
also a ktter of what a teacher educator can learn from a school. 

With this caveat, the' authors strongly urge teacher educators to 
become more involved in postbaccalaureate teacher education. j^e re^omm 
that social studies teacher, educators (most likely through the College 
and University Faculty Assembly of the National Council^ for the Social 
Studies) establish a task force on postbaccalaureate teacher education 
pr^ram development 'in social studies. ^ This ta$k 'force should identify 
success ful examples of postbaccalaureate programs^ examine the reasons . 
for their success, and' publicize this information to^ the profession at 
iarge. The task force shouid alsj>' develop a 4 detailedvllst-of external 
funding sources that .can be'used by yniversf ties and c^Leges- to, initiate 
postbaccalaureate- teacher? training' activities in social studies. .JBhe 
task, force should review' the status and potential -of .federally funded 

^teacher education centers. The task force .should develop recommendations 
regarding how CUFA and-NCSS can wptjc with such agencies as the National 
Science Foundation in developing proposal guidelines whj^h are useful 

*fgp 'postl^ccala^ureahe teachfc£ training f&r sockal studies. 

In summary, these recommendations reflect the critical need to 
establish a Rational network and dialogue Regarding : the status andfij|ure 
of social \tudies teacher education at bpth undergraduate an4 po*1> > 
baccalaureate levels. < 
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studies education as a profession not. totally dominated by social 
scientists in the areas of content, objectives, and training. 
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42 pp. M^$0.83; HC $2.J^ 

After conducting a study of the teaching experiences of 25 secondary 
social studies student teachers from. Towson State University, link 
concluded that they learned how to control pupils and model after 
their supervisors but not how to put into effect teaching methods 
learned in the teacher education program. 
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Experience." ED 080 505. 11 pp. MF $0.83; HC 
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Clearinghouse for Social Studies/Social Science Education and Social 
Science Education Consortium. ED 104 734. 5 pp. MF $0.83; HC $1.67. 
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for teacher participation as well as noncredit work toward the 
renewal of teaching certificates. 
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D.C. ED 133 262. 22 pp. MF $0.83; HC $1\67. ■ • ■ < ■ • 
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for Social Science Teachers." ED 114 332. 73 pp. MF $X).83; HC 
$3.50. ' • 

This syllabus was designed for use in teacher education courses <ta/ 

; ..teaching open education irTelementary ^nd secondary schools. Sample 

diagnostic and performance forms and learning activities are included 

-J \ 
in the document. » 
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Teacher Education Programs. Paper presented at th^J,977 Annual 
Meeting of trie National Council for the Soc^l Studies, Cincinnati. 
• ED 146 109. 22 pp. MF $0.83; HC $1.67. > * ^ 

' Martorella argued that social studies teacher education p^grams 

based oh standards of quality control and excellence caiK&^ developed 
* when priorities are est^>l}shed within the social studies*j|rof ession 
j a nd conflicts among socfcl studies educators are resolved. 

."Model Elementary* Education Program for Social Studies Majors, A. 11 1972. 
ED 072 015. 143 pp. MF $0.83; HC $7.35. ' . 

This report describes a teacher education program developed at 
Illinois State University that attempted to establish inter- 
disciplinary cooperation among social scientists and educationalists 
in an effort to prepare social science specialists to teach at the 
intermediate grade levels. 

Mosher, Ralph. L. 1971. "Objectives of Training Programs for Secondary 
School Teachers of Psychology . " Paper presented at the 1971 Annual 
Meeting of the American Psychological Association, Washington, D.C. 
ED 070 682. 9 pp. MF $0.83; HC $^T67. / 
The author of this papejr^elieves that the main objectives of train- 
ing programs for secondary school teachers of psychology are to 
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prepare teachers both academically for subject mastery and to helR 
students apply and personalize the principles of psychology. 
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Social Studies Teachers in Indiana. Muncie^nd . : Department of 
History, BaU State University.. ED 125 967. 30 pp. MF $0.83; • 
> HC $2.06. / '■' ' 

This repor/ "surveyed the kinds of inservice activities needed by ' 
- social studies teachers in Indiana. Current problem^ and issues 
were the « most popular subject a^eas. Uieful fdr teacher educators 
who *re thinking about developing a needs assessment at , the local 
level. 

Schumacher,- Gary M. - 1973. "Colleges Reyisited: Programs 'for t*^ 

Preparation of High School Psycholcfey Teachers." EDe086 625. ' 8 pp. 

MF $0.83; HC $1.67. " jf f > 

JThis paper reports the results of af«73 purvey of 58 teacher training 
' institutions in Ohio regarding teachis^raining in psychology. Of 
. the 31 replies received, 16 indicated that their institutions had 
active programs in psychology, difficulties in-^tudent-teaching 
'.arrangements arose from the scarcity of' full-time" psychology teachers. 
The number of hours required -foe asna^or in psychology was marginal/ 

Stone, Keith. 1972. Social Studies Teacher Education in Oklahoma : A 
Position Paper.- Oklahoma Cit^: Oklahoma" State Department of 
. Education. ED A 081682. 24pp. MF $0.83; HC $1.67. 

Five hundred public schools in Oklahoma were surveyed in order to 
assess the status of social studies offerings. The author concluded 
'• that, although teachers were better prepared than before; many_ v . , 
graduates still receive insufficient training. y<. 

Svitzer, Thomas J. 1977. "Teacher Preparation in Sociology and Adoption 
of Inquiries in- Sociology. " Social Education 41, no. l~(January 
1977), pp. 66-69. EJ 152 310. . _ % . „ l 

This article presents data from a study of the willingness pf .153 
teachers to adopt the SRSS "Inquiries in ^S^iology" course. 
Information was collected about the teachers' undergraduate majors, 
amount and recentness of preparation in sociology, and participation 
in training institutes. ' 3* 
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Thorn^n, Daniel L., and George NU^Vredeveld. "In-S6rvice Education and 
Its Effect on Secondary Students: A New Approach. 11 Journal of 
Economic Education 8, *no. 2 , (Spring 1977), pp: 93^99* EJ 164 964 T 
The authors of this article tested, students ' understanding of ' 
economics taught by teachers involved in inservice education 
programs. .The result^ shbwed, tti£t a program in which teachers 
' discussed curriculum thaterials was more effective than conventional 
i ' instruction. 

New Socia\ Studies ;Conte^t f 



Allen, Rodney e\ al.\ 1973 J Religion: , What Is It? Religion in the 

Elementary Social Stty§ies: Teacher Self^Instructional Kit 1 and 



%/ - 9 -' \ Evaluation Report. Tallahassee: Religion^ocial^S^dies Curriculum 
Project, /# Florida State University* ED 11/319.' 65 pp. MF $0T&3; 
.;;*,>•': * HC $3.50. * ' L 

This is the first iii a series of .kits intended to help elementary 
p teachers thilik through possibilities for introducing religion 

studies into elementary social studied classes arid useWins true tibnal . 
materials developed by the Religion in Elementary Social Studies 

project at Florida State 1 University. , 4 

* \ ■ - ' ' 

a \ . Armstrong, David G. 1977, Development of Behavioral O&ectives and^ 

4 * Test ' Items on "Free Enterprise" and, Assessment of "Free Enterprise" m * 

• Training' s 'Impact on Understandings of (I) Teachers Taking the 

Training and ^2) Secondary Students in 'Those Teachers' Classed 

JZhase J. College Static^r, T6x. : College of Education* Texas - 

% Agricultural and Mecharlical University. ED 143 598.^79 pp. 

^MF $0.83; HC $4.67. ' . © 

I This study describes and^assesses ^^^ope-month summer inservice 

' "teacher training institute dealin&JHfth the free enterprise system. 

Teachers^ test results indicate 1 that there was a significant gain 

v ia participants/ understanding of all areas of free .enterprise. 



-except alternative economic systems. . ^ 
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f Blaiir, Diane^ 1977. "One Way. to Present Career Concepts to 'Teachers'. " 

Jllinojs- Career Education Journal 33 9 / nb. 4 (Spring .197/') ,' pp. 16-17. 
EJ ' 16b' 028. { f "... 
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•* This article describes an tnservice training system developed and: 
tested in four Illinois school districts tor teachers interested in 
including' career concepts in the curriculum' and in establishing career 
oriented programs. / . < 

.De Antorifo, Emile, III, et al. 1973. #bw to Infuse Career Education' Into 
the Curriculum, revised edition.- f !H6y To"* Series Gui^e 5. New York: 



State- Project to Implement Career Education. \ ED 143 777 . 83 pp. 



L teachers on how to 



MP $0. 83^ HC $4.67. 
* This monograph provides a guide for individua 
infiise career education into their lessons and^ technical assistance 
to program developer^ in methods for teaching others how to incorporai 

career education activities .into 'the existing curriculum. 

^ , . ; J* 

Denton, Jon J., and James B. Kracht. 1976. "Filial Evaluation Report of 
Teacher Training Projects Sponsored by Law in a Changing Society," 
ED 146 067. 139 pp. MF $0.83; Hc\^7.35. < 
This repott is an assessment of law-focused education projects 
located in selected, cities in Texas during the 1975-76 academic year. 
The findings indicated that teachef training programsWere effective 
in increasing teachers' knowledg^bf the^law and their %&e0ertoires 
of instructional techniques. .Pupils of teachers who uselfi the law- 
focuse^instructional materials dcanonstJat&i greaterWo^ledge of A ' 
tHe law than pupils who dJ^d not have access to such materials. 

GTosS K Norman, ed., and 7 James Dick; Help: What to Do, Where to * 

Go. Working Notes no. 4.^ Chicago*. Special Committee on Yputh ^ 
Education for Citizenships , American Bar Association. ED 086 573. 

' " 33 pp: M]^ $0.83; HC $2.06. . . y. 

This publication is an introduction to programs and resourceg^in 
preooilege education. It includes a section on such objectives of" 
* lawT^el^ted .education ^s development. <?f .anal^tle^. skills, moral tpid 
ethical values, understanding of the *iegal process, and political 
participation. / ^ y 

Impleiftentitlg- ifrban Studi^^La &eial Studies Elective in the Milwatlkpe 

Public Schools : A Report ?tQ. -the ' Social Sfiuclies Supervisees ? . 

• Association of the National Council for the Social Studies. 1971/ 
i V ] - ' * > * " 

Milwaiikee: Department of Curriculum and Instruction/ Milwaukee 



. Public Schools. ED 064 225. 17 pp. MF $0.83; HCs$1.67. 

. This is a report on a ten-day *iriserviee workshop held in August 

1971 to introduce teachers to the concept- of urban studies. 

Materials from the High School Geography Project, a city field' 

* ■ r * . 

% experience, and planning of course activities and lesson plans 

^ * were major parts of the workshop. Preliminary feedback from 

participants indicated that the workshop was successful. 

Reach, EVerett T, , Jr. 1972. Intercultur a 1 Understanding: The Problem 
and a Process. Proficiency Module no. 7, Social Studies for the' 
Elementary School. Athens, Ga. : Department of Social Science 
Education, University of Georgia. ED 073 983. 39 pp. MF $0.83; 
HC $2.06. . 

This module, designed for preservice teacher education classes, in ' 
elementary social studies, seeks to develop an understanding of 
tKe sources of content to be used in an intercultural awareness 
curriculum and to develop lessons^n intercult/ral understanding. 

Keeler, James W. "Children ^arici the Law: An, Evolving Program for the 

Elemejitary School Student." Peabo'dy Journal of Education 55, °no. 1 
, (Octobef^9^7); pp. 28-31, J EJ 172 739. ' » ■■ . /T"^ 
* This article, which describes* a workshop for- tfeachers, contains 

printed materials and iriservice trainirfg procedures designed to ( x i 
ihvolve teachers, students,^ arid parents in a law-f or-youth setting. 

v Lpvell,-*Hugh, and Charlotte Harter. 1975. An Economic Course^ for 
4 - ■ J + ■ . • 

Elementary Sc ^ >1 Teachers, second rfevised edition. New York: 

Joint Council on Economic Education^' ED 114 % 341. 78 pp. MF $0.33; 

HC not available from EDRS. Order from\JCEE, 1212 Avenue of the 

Americas, tiew York 10036 ($3.00).' 

This hangboQk is designed to help, economics educators develoa 
V, teachgr graining courses for-^emonst rating"- to classroom teachers 
how to teach Economics to childrbn^in grades 1-9. 

Norton, Robert E., et al. 1975. Staff Development in Carder Education 
9 j for- *£e, Elementary School, Modules 1-7. Columbus, Ohio: Center 
€ for^Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio^ Statp University . 
to 1^5 969 - 115 976. Not available from' EDRS. JO 
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for Vocational and Technical Education, 1960 Kenny Rd. , Columbus, 
Ohio 43210* (Set of 7 modules is $15.00; order no. S06.) 
This series of seven modules was developed to assist elementary x 
^ school^ teachers in developing ntew c0eer education programs or ' 
enriching already established programs. 

project on Asian Studies °in Education. 1972. Ann Arbor: PASE, University 

of Michigan. ED 081 645. ; 7 pp. MF $0.83; HC t $1.67. 
• * 

The 4 focus of PASE is on assistance to teachers in secondary schools 
; . • and colleges in thje Midwest in improving instruction in Asian studies 
through .better teacher trainij^ and guidance r in selecting educational 
materials. ■>.■ \ < 

Richter, E. A. , and Keith Birkes. "Rights and' Responsibilities of Citizen- 
ship in a Free , Society: Missouri' s Law-Related Education Program."; 
Peabody Journal of Education 55', no. 1 (October 1977), - pp^ 19t-24. 
EJ 172 737. . * - 

Through cooperative effort, the Missouri education community, and the 
Missouri Statfe B^r Association have developed a K-12 program in law- 
related edtrcatldn. This articfe describes the program, which con- 
centrates on inserv/ces and prjeservice teacher education in this field. 

■> '. • Z , • 1 

White, Charles J., Ill, ed. 1976-f Teaching Teachers About Law: A 'Guide 

/'.•. ,* ' ' ■ * >■ v * 

. to Latf-Related Teacher Education Programs. Chicago: Special Committee 

on* Youth Education for Citizenship, American Bar Association. ED-.138 487 

226 pp. MF $-erS3; ,HC not available from EDRS. Order from Yout;h J 

, , ■ ■ . V ' v • . \. . * 

1 Education for Citizenship;/ American Bar. Association, 1155 E. 60th .St.-, 

"■•■*■ ' ■ • v 

Chicago 60*37 £$2.00). '* '•■ K + * 

Thi^ book provides teachers with an idea of the range of^ teacher- * 

V , -\ * " . > * * ■ ■ - - 

^duc^tion possibilities iA tjie field of legal education and , suggests 

- - v w ; " - «■ ' ' 

ways, to construct programs,, that' meet the needs of individual communists. 

/ ■ . ■■ ' • ; - , r ■ y : r. 
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Barron, Arleen S. 19751 Assessing Research Needs Rented to" Education of 

the Handicapped: Final Retport. Pxinceton: Edue^tionalr-Teibtitlg ' \" ^J" 
v Seryice. ED 121 005. 165 p*p. MF $0.83; Hp $8.69.\ ' • - 



Ttiis is a report on the proceedings of a series of conferences on 
research needs related to (1) career .education for /the handicapped, . 



(2) education for the severely tikndicapped, (3) early childhood 
education 'for the handicapped, and (4) development <5f personnel to / 
' serve the hapdicapped. * 

- v .. . * 4 . • 

Brolin^ Donn E., et al. 1977. "inservice Training of Educators for. 

Special Needs Students: The PRICE Mode// 1 Cdreer «Educatil>n * 

Quarterly 2, no. 1 (Winter 1977),. pp. 6-17. EJ'l63 806. 

This article describes the inservice training program for school 

f \ ) 

districts ^developed by Project PRICE (Programming Retirded in 
■> ' . .f - 

^Career Education) The program was dfesign£d tft> train various types 

r of schoot^persQnnel, parent^ community agency workers, and employers 

to provide mildly retarded students with «oye 'relevant instruction 

and supportive services within a career education context.' 

. ■ #■ . ,i • 4 ». 

Munson, Harold L. , et al. 1975. tareer Education for Deaf ijjtudentts: 

An Inservice^ Leader's Guide. Rochester, ' N.Y. : New York College' of 

Education, Rochester University. ED 127*769/ 208 pp. MF $0.83; * ' 

HC $10,681 - . 0 

This guide was' developed as pl^rt of a three-year prdjerct to generate 
career education activities involving classroom teache"rs and to' A 
develop career education*' materials for, use- with hearing- impaired ' 
secondat^-levfe^ students. ' / \ . * 

Torrance, Paul E. , an^tfeVl^ 

j Career Education of the Girted and^Tialented." Gifted Child 
^ Cii^rterly 21,«no'. 2 (Summet' .1977)"7^p*^?^-l85. ' EJ 169 888 . 
* The. authors off this article explaifj? why gifted and talented students 
need training in< career education. w * 



Competehcy-Based Teacher Edu&tlon a nd Cert if icatioh 

~ : ! : ■ — — — — J , 1 * /< 

Bishop, John -E., et al.^^'/Integra^ri^t^^^ial Studies ^Component inl 

^fcBJ^: * A Response to AcccfohtabiriV;^^ presented. at the' 1977 ^ 

y+ AfanuaT Meeting of the Natiohal Council for the qocial Studies, 
.Cincinnati; £D r 148 675. 32«pp. : MF $0.83; HC $2.06. 
, 4 This'paper describes the teacher education- program $k the University 
/ 9 b^iiouston, fo^u^ing on the four-semester elementary-level' dompetency- 
v 6^sed teacher education program, of wh^ch f the social sj:udies^ are an 
integral paW^r- « i , k , r 



CompetencypBased -Program for Certification of Social -Studies Teachers,: A ^ 
Poslkjgn Paper -^Taiil: Task Force to Study Programs Leading ^t^ 

Certification for Teachfers in the Areas of the Social Studies, 
Minnesota State Department of Education. ED 081* 667. 60 pp. 
'MF-$0.83; HC $3.50. ■■' K . ' ' 

^This paper" includes a rationale for a CBTE prcferanTand guidelines' — 
related to the specific areas ^dP competencies to be developed ' 

\ according to the Minnesota^ guid^Lin^sT 0 • v ' ' * 
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•Dynneson, Thomas L. 1976. * Sqcial Studies Issues and Methods Odessa, 
Tekl : "Texas University of the Permian ^gasin. ED 130.963; 105'pp. 
, MF $0.83; HC. $6.01. -J 

This competency-basedLn^orkbook ^is. desigtie'd for undergraduate students 
in social studies, student teachers, and methods instructors. It .-■ 
provides information, and guidelines for developing teaching 
'strafegifes and designing curriculum materials. 

■■■ I < \ 

Hasenfu's, Clement. 1973. Educatiop 321 Social * Studies^StAdent, teaching: 

* An Individualized Performance-Base^ Model . Vol. 3, Pilot Program. 

Providence: Rhode^Island College. ED 084 206. ■ 104"~pp|. MF $0.83; 

, ac $6.oi; . ■■■ v . v 

Tl\is is the third of three volumes on perf ormance-basea Readier 
education for students in the" secondary social studies/ practicum and 
* student teaching programs ^t Rhode Island ColJfege.^ ^e^e materials^ 
were developed to provide an. individualized, compafeetycy-based £eacher~ 
training' program. / a 

Looking At:' Competency -Based Teacher Education, Pu&Li<* Doublespeak, dral 
History, Death and* Dying . N.d. Bouider^^olo . :^%RIC Clearinghouse 
.for Social Studies/Social Science Education, ED 128 262. % 17 pp. 
MF $0.83; HC not. available from EDRS. % /" V 

This issue of an occasioaal bulletin publrshed by E&EC/ChESS focuses •> ' ' 
on ^he application Qf the fcompetency movement to teachfer edutatron,, , 
with special attention^to teacher' growth ^anci stqdent progress^. * 

V ' ^ 4 • 4 y- O * \t * .'. >, V Y I 

Mahood, Wayne. llD^* "Experiences in developing a Competency^Based , 

Teacher Educatidn Program fo^ Social Studies*" Papex 'presented at 

the 1973 Annual Meeting of tie National Council for the. Social 

Studies, Skn Franci^tp. ED 088 774. 13 pp. MF $0.83; ^C .$1.67. 

" . ^ " . • ' . ~ • / 

- , • * ■ ' ' - . ■■ , ■ * » % < 



This paper reported on jthe origins, development, and 1 operation of a 
CBTE program. /Among tnd problems encountered ^n the program were 
. identifyin^/Snd specifying competencies and assessment procedures, 
counseling ^and screening students, developing 'positive self-concepts 
to deal With Values in the/ social vstudi^s, and. placing student 
vteachers in schools.. • 



Merwin, William C. 1973. "The Use of Competency-Based Modules in^^T ^ 

Training Social Studies, Teachers. n Paper presented at the 1973 v*" ■ 

^"Annual Meeting of , the American Educational Research Association, ^ 'J-W'l 

, . New Orleans. ED 079 194.'. 19. pp*. - MF $0.83; HC $i.67. ^ ! 'V i 

'. • ■ ' * i * ■ 4 ' * 

According to this report, the use of self-instructional modules 

' resulted in higt^r achievement test scores and student teaching 

-performance ratings. Teacher trainees expressed. more-favorable 

attitudes toward / self- instruGtional modules than toward conventional * 

Instruction. * '* • * ' 

, Social Studies Teaching Competencies:. An Inventory of Teaching* Competencies 
'* :in the Social Studies. / Philadelpl(±a: Pennsylvania* Council £or the 0 ' 
> 'Social Studies. >x^i38 508V -23 pp.' MF^O.^i; HC $1.67. < \f\ 

.This 'inventory of social stuSies teaching' competencies was developed' 
t6 serve as a guide far social Studies instruction in Pennsylvania"/ 
schools and as an aid "to tea<^hei?s in developing competency-based ♦ 
programs. ,The authors, take,, thk 'position that,' CBTE should hegin in 
I ^ the training institutions that provide Specialized courses in 

/ education.- ' . 0 ^ ' . * ' - 4 * ■ * A 
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This ^exjibook applies the concept of ethnicity, to- clas^Poom teacking. 



and learning and explores issues related to ethnicity and ethnic and 

cultural groups. " • 
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j * education. 
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Bloomington, Ind. : Phi Delta Kappa Foundation. ^ . \ - 
• ' This resource manual contains lessons and units cm teaching about 
■*. 'human rights in addition to an extensive multimedia bibliography. . . 

* Jpyce*,- Will iam V . ", and Ja^tVLleman- Brooks . 1979. Teaching ' Elejnentart) . 

* Social' Studies. Through the\Human Experience^. New York: Holt, 
' Rineha-rt and Winston.. 

"This book presents an inactively derived model which utilises the 
' l lifelong values of f amjllV^embership , citizenship, avocation, ^ ' _ 
°occupatitjn, and personal "efficacy "in building elementary social 
studies curricula. • 
Remy, Richard C. 1978. V Consumer and Citizenship Education Today: A . 
. Comparative Analysis of jJCe? ' Assumptions. Columbus, Ohio: Mershon 

Centefi v Ohio State University . . *, , 

• ^The findings in tfets report indicate that ,f here is a critical need" 

• to rethink prevailing assumptions, and working theories which have . , 
•v.: gui'ded social education in recentVyears . The report concludes •• that 

"the federal government has a major role to pLay fh stimulating such 
rethinking. , , - ' - « 

itze*, Thomas J /, Ed** Walker,, and .Gale' Mitchell. 1977. "Perceptions of 
.Undergraduate Social "strudkes, Knowledge and Ut^ation.of National 1 
^Curriculum, Project Materials',. National Versus Lc^ Curt-iculum 
Development, and Impkct of rtV National Project Hove^ent. ,, ; P^per 
presented at 'the 197| Annual' Meeting of the National Council for the 
; Socikir-Stu^ies , Cincinnati! 

ThisJanalysis of qtie&txLonnaires returned 
V^th^Jt elementary ana] secondary social' sti 
the college level .differed "in their< knowlc 

social studi^£ curriculW project materials. ... ^ 
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"eac^eV, educators at 
and ujse o'f ?fcatioi*al\ 
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APPENDIX: SURVEY INSTR1 



1* What's Happening in Your Institution ? 



1.1 Briefly describe the two m$st important^rertds in social studies 




teacher education at your institution. 



1 



1.1.2 



1.2 Briefly describe the two most important issue? Sff social studies 
teacher education at yotrr institution. . - . 



1.2-1 



1.2-.2 



.V. 
V 



4 ■■■ 



. 1.3 Briefly describe" the "twojpt important needs, in -social studies 
teacher education jn your ^ns'titrti'tioh. ' 



1.3.1. 



1.3.2 




■ ^ 
* ■ 



. 1*^* Briefly describe the* two most premising practices /programs in. 
social studies teacher education at your institution. .' . , . , 0 



- 2.-^;'Bnrollment * 

: \ t { '2.1. Briefly describe the undergraduate, graduate, and inserv'ice 
enrollment trends in the. social studies programs at your institution. 



■:#tr ' . 



v 2.1.1. Undergraduate 



2.1.2. Graduate 



2.1.3. Inservice, staff development, teacher centers, workshops, etc. 



2.2 If enrollment is declining in your institution, how' has this 
trend affected social studies courses and programs? Briefly explain. 



" \ ' 2.3 Poes declining enrollment represent a problem and/or opportunity 
for* social studies teacher education courses and programs? Briefly explain. 



■ * ■ ■■ ■■ s > * v ' ' ' 

\ 2.4 Has /declining enrolling, affected your own ability touring 

about dhanges in courses or programsr? Briefly describe". (We ar§ * 

especially* interested in learning of; any positive outcomes of declining 

enrollment . ) - ■' ^ \ w - - ■ < 

3. Back to the Basics , ; - * ' ^ ^ ' 

» I -I 1 * 

>3.1 How dcr you define "bacK, to the -basics" as It relates to the 

>>" ■' .; * :■ ' * ' ■ • ' . , . ., 

social studies? , ? " \ 



♦ 3.2 What Winds of c^Rportariities and /or problems liave been created 
Ify !t back to basics' 1 for your ,dvn sociaK studies program? , Givfc specif to 
examples if possible. * , " / 



. '7 



4, . TheflfS hr inking Job Market 

4.1 v Ih view of shirking employment opportunities in teaching, are 
you personally able to suggest alternative employment to your students? 



4.2 « If so, cite several examples of Alternative employment oppprtunities 
for teacher education students. - 



* 4.3 .In your institution, has the shrinking job market stimulated 
any creative thinking about the development #nd delivery of' education 
■ in social studies,, K-12?. Give- ekamples-r"^ „- ■ ' 



5. New Content in SociaV^tudies ^ "* ' 

■~ - ~\ • "- ' ,. • . 

5.1" Do you regard new coAte^f: in social studi^s--e.g. , enAgy, 

. 

ecology, law education, career education, consume?: education, and global 
education — as; an opportunity or as a detriment in your social stu4ies 
courses and programs? Explain. 



4 



5,2 How have your courses and programs been affected by this new 
social studi^B content? Give .specific examples* * 



V 6. Multicultural Education T 

6.1 ' Bow** jet J?ou describe multicultural education. as it relates to f \ - 
. pocial studies? : \' % £ 



% 6.2 * wiiat Jeinds of opportunities or problems have been created by 
.multicultural education /or your social* studies courses arid program? 
Give, examples. \. s * *. \ 



V 
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7. Exceptional Students . ~ / /♦ ■ j' 

7;1 Are you making any provisions in your social studies courses or 
program for the teaching pf social Cfudies to students with learning 
disabilities who may have been maijastreamed into regular classes^ or 4 
exceptional students who may have been id^pt'ified as gifted or handicapped? 

. • ^ * / . ., K , ■ ' ; 

7.2 If you provide for the needs of £hese exceptional students in 
y^ur/dbtirses and program in social studies teacher education, would ydu 
describe these provisions and /or aftach illustrative roate^gj-s? 



8. Competition With Other School Subjects 

v i - . - ... * ' V' . 

8,1 Is there .any evidence in your institution's, . prpgrams that" social 

studies is given lowft priority than reading, language ^arts, mathematics, 

' and" science? -If so, how .doe* the spcial stud i<^*anfc vis-a-vis these 

othtfr subjects? / F V- 



4 8. 2 Has competition ambng school subjects affected your own courses • 
ahd program' in social studies? . 

• • ' - . . . . ■ . • • ... . • t'fy 

< How have you responded "to the. school subject competition? 

Describe course and program changes and/or attach illustrative materia^-. . ^ 
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.Competency-Based Teacher Certification 

' 9.1* Is your 'state 'moving toward teacher certification based 'upon 
competency achievement rather than on course or program completion?* 

' * • ; ' * ■ ' * ' ' . ° V / ' " " . " <■ 

° ••/'•/'' i-v v . ; * ? - •. • 

9; 2 ,If' ypu ^nsWer i^ yes, please describe* direcftton^ ai\d time tables 

• • r • t \.. ••• ^- • - • ... 

in your ' state. ■ .'■ » • ■ * 

v - •'• '* ..' ... : 4 ' ■ 5 . * - \ :. 
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9.3 How do you think competency-based teacher certification will 
affect your social studies courses and programs? 



9.4 Does competency-based certification represent a problem or an 
oppprtunity for social studies . teacher education courses and programs? 

my7 *&• | 

■ • ' ' " " . r * 



■* • -4, 



If' 1 



*. , •„<• 
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